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tell yer what; let’s see if we can’t git the fellers 
to give some more dimes for Tony and his moth- 
er.” 

“All right!” and the two boys went among “the 
fellers” from corner to corner, and to their honor 
be it said hardly a bootblack withheld his mite, 
and some of the little fellows gave the whole 
price of a “shine.” Presently a motley procession 
of eight or ten boys, straight and stooping, sight- 
ly and unsightly, might have been seen wending 
its way to the north part of the city, full of fun, 


For the Companion. 


TONY. 
By Alma. 


“Heard about little Tony ?” asked Jake Mug- 
gins, the bootblack. 

““Ya—a—s,” was the slow reply, as his compan- 
ion drummed a tune on the lamp-post. “No busi- 
ness to be a-sneakin’ round thar.” 

“Why, twas his reg’lar beat. 
s’much’s a dollar there some days. *T'warnt his 


He’s cleared 








fault that the injine backed. An’ he’s got a lame 

mother and two little sisters to git grub for.” 
“S’posin’ he has. 

of that kinder work,” said the other, roughly. 


“That’s so,” was the response, as Jake hitched up his 
much patched trousers. “That’s so!” he repeated slowly ; 
“but then, we aint smashed up by an injine and made 
mincemeat of, and then carried home to the ones as we’ve 


helped, and can’t help no longer.” 


“How'd he git hit?” asked the second boy, as he bent 
down to brush a capacious boot just then offered by a 


gentleman. 


‘He was hit by the injine and knocked clear across two 
tracks, and they said his head was broke, ’n back broke; 


and he’s broke, I guess, all over.” 


‘“Who’s that?” asked the gentleman, looking at the 


boys from under bushy eyebrows. 
“One of us fellers; Tony Reed. 


and smashed him all up. 
and she’s lame, anyway.” 


“Tony Reed! Tony Reed!” mused the stranger. 
A fine little fellow, 


that was his name, was it? 
Yes. Well, let me see. 
“Trust us ? 


Can I trust you, boys ?” 


cent. 
chuckle. 

“He’s a 
chap, he is,” said 
Jake, the first boy, 
hitching at his trous- 
ers; “but he’s all 
right. Him and me’s 
pardners,” and with 
this rather dubious 
compliment, Jake at- 
tempted to stop a 
seedy and shaky man, 


English 


who had _ probably 
been in the gutter to 
the extent of over- 


shoes, at least. 

“Have a shine, sir ?” 

“T’ll make daylight 
shine through you, if 
yer don’t le’ me ’lone,” 
was the tipsy reply. 

“Tony Reed!” mus- 
ed the stranger. “I re- 
member the accident; 
read about it in the 
daily paper. One of 
you, you say ? A boot- 
black, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; and he’s got a lame mother and two 
little’ —— 

“That will do,” replied the man. “I’m in a 
hurry, but here’s some change you can carry to 
Tony. Honor bright, now.” 

“Honor bright!” responded the “pardner,” his 
vyes shining as the silver pieces went into his 
hand. 

“There, I can’t stop to count it, but you carry 
that to the poor boy’s house and give it to his 
mother.” 

“L'll do it, sir,” was the quick response. “Say, 
Jake, here’s a lift, eh >” 

“It aint for us,” said Jake, gravely. 

“Well, we can pay ourselves for carryin’ it, 
can’t we ?” 

“No we can’t nuther; we’re to take that money 
to Tony Reed’s, and give it to him, every cent.” 

“I say I shall pay myself.” 

“I say yer shan’t!” and by this time, Jake’s 
fists were doubled up. 

“Here, ’old yer ’at, yer fool; I was only a-tryin’ 
yer,” said the pardner, with an amazing assump- 
on of dignity. “I’m glad to see as you acquitted 
yourself as yer ought ter. Now s’pose we take 
the money ?” 


After a few moments’ thought, Jake said, “I’ll 








There’s other fellers that’s got plenty 


He was a first-rate fel- 
ler, too; good at a shine, and ’ad knowed better days. 
Folks liked him, and us fellers liked him, and he got lots 
ov chances; but he’s used up now pretty bad. Last night, 
he was a-standin’ on the railroad track, and a injine just 
backed ov a suddin, and it hit him and sent him a-flying, 
I guess his mother feels bad; 


Well, you just put us hin the Bank of 
Hingland and I guess we’d know better than to touch a 
I guess we would,” and the little fellow gave a 
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“ So 
hey ? 


talking and laughing, until they came to the nar- 
row street where Tony lived with his mother. 
Coarse though they were; of strange and varied 
experience; callous as to the finer sentiments of 
human nature generally, not one of them spoke 
above a whisper as. they stopped at the house and 
grouped themselves about the door. 


“Who'll go in?” asked one and another. 

“Let Jake go; Jake and his pardner,” said a 
tall fellow, kicking at a miserably lean dog that 
was sniffing about. ‘You can tell ’em that we're 
all plaguy sorry, or somethin’ like that, and we 
all put in somethin’ to ’elp Tony.” 

“And tell Tony we're sorry as he got knocked,” 
said another. 

“An’ let’s say as we'll stand by ’im till he gits 
up agen,” suggested still another. 

“Yes, we'll go an extra shine fer him.” 

I am sure could you have looked into those 
common boyish faces, you would have seen some- 
thing there which was not of self, or even of this 
world. These boys knew what the value of one 
penny was. They earned their bread by making 
what men on the street would call “a hard lot.” 
But they had hearts, and their hearts, at this time, 





at least, were in the right place. 


A moment more and Jake and his partner were 
lost to them and were slowly ascending the rick- 
ety stairs. i 

“Mercy sakes!” cried an aged crone, as the two 
boys entered the room in which she was, and 
looked round. 

They saw a crouching figure at the 
thin, cheerless fire it was. 


fire—a 
They saw two pretty, 





; pale-faced little girls sobbing in each other’s 
i 
And they saw something else. A board stretched 





stir, under a white cloth. 
“I say!” whispered Jake, hesitating, and 
drawing a long breath, ““Tony’s gone.” 
“Gone! Where?’ asked his “pardner,” 
who was more obtuse. | 
He’s dead!” 








“Gone! was the scared | 


whisper. ‘Don’t yer see?” and he pointed | 
at the still white form. 
At that minute came a wail from the 


broken-hearted mother. 

“O Tony! Tony! My boy! 
dead boy !” 

“I say! I can’t stand this,” 
*pardner,” choking. 

“Well, then—say somethin’, and let’s git 
out er this.” 

“T can’t. I can’t think of nothin’. 
sick, I am,” said his “pardner ;” 
pale, and tears were in his eyes. 

Jake, left thus to his own resources, thought a 
moment. Then he walked over to the fire, touched 
the woman on the shoulder, and as she looked up, 
he poured the money into her lap. 

“A strange gentleman giv some on it, and we 
boys, too—all on us. We giv it for little Tony; 
we liked Tony.” And then he turned, with blurred 


My poor 


said the 


I’m 
and he looked 





| eyes, and blindly felt for the door, and went down 

| stairs followed by his “pardner.” 

| “What's up! He’s cryin’!” exclaimed one of 

|the boys, as Jake stepped once more upon the 

| sidewalk. ‘Well, tenderloin! What'd he say ?” 

“Nothin'!” muttered Jake, drawing his sleeve 

across his eyes. 

| “Nothin’ ?” they cried, indignantly. 

| “Nothin’!’ there aint no Tony up thar—he’s 
dead !” 

| A husk fell upon them. They stood silent a 
moment, looking at the red eyes of the two “pard- 

| ners.” 

| Then without asking what had been done with 





pennies in season and out of season. They were | the money, with hushed voices they expressed 


their surprise and rough sympathy, and turned 
and went back to the busy streets. 


Death had cast its shadow upon them. But 


their hearts had felt the thoughtful tenderness of 
human sympathy and love, and death’s solemn 
hand had fixed the memory of it there forever. 


wee 


For the Companion. 


MOTHER FINK’S GEESE. 
By Rachel Carew. 

The children were tucked safely into their cots; 
the earthen bowls and pewter spoons which had 
served at their simple supper were washed and 
put away on the shelves; and having 
changed her common kitchen apron 
for a smart chintz one, Cliirchen Lamm 
went up stairs to her scrap of a bed- 
room to count her money. 

Bed-room was perhaps too grand a 
name for the little nook she called her 
own, but she was contented in it. It 
had a low window with three geraniums 
in pots on the sill, and a pigeon-house 
above, that never lacked for tenants. 
Besides, here was a well-scoured wood- 
en bench, a fable, a fox-skin on the 
floor, and a row of hooks along the 
wall. 

This was all the furniture visible 
inside; for Cliirchen slept in a kind of 
nest, or shelf in the wall, which a cur- 
tain hung over and concealed. 

The cottage Emsthal, the little 
German village where she lived, was 
very small. 
needed by the tamily, and a girl of 
fourteen could not expect such a huge 


in 


Every inch of space was 


affair as a bedstead, as long as she 
would fit on the shelf. 

She sat on the bench by the window 
and took a crochetted silk purse from 
her bodice, the contents of which went 
jingling into her lap. 

One bright silver Mark from her god- 
mother on her birthday; seventy 
pfennige tor running errands for a 
lady at the hotel; twenty pfennige 
from her father as a reward for having 
a tooth pulled; two half-marks for 
eggs she had carried to the pastor's 
wife; and some odd savings that made 
her Jittle hoard of money amount to 
four marks. Ah! that was enough to 
buy a pair of earrings of real gold, 


across two chairs, and a figure that did not | that she had been longing to possess for the past 


two years. 

The time for the St. Martin’s fair was drawing 
very near. Shaky wooden booths were being 
built in the least crooked of the streets, and quite 
a little colony of them had sprung up in the square, 
where a grim stone lion stood sentinel over the 
pump with five spouts. 

The lion seemed to watch with curiosity all this 
building and hammering, although he had looked 
down on the same scene for two hundred winters 
at least. An eager sharer in the lion’s interest 
was Clirchen Lamm, for she had decided to spend 
her savings at one of those tempting booths. In 
her imagination she could see the very corner of 
the glass case in which her coveted earrings lay. 

Fashions change slowly in Emsthal, and a mer- 
chant might safely bring to it the same wares, 
year after year. Clirchen had stared at the ear- 
rings she so longed for through three fairs, and 
knew every detail of their clumsy workmanship— 
to her they were a triumph of fairy fingers, and 
this year she would actually feel them dangling in 
her ears. 

One bright, crisp morning the fair opened, and 
Clirchen stole a brief half-hour before school-time 
to feast her eyes on the brilliant show, not the 
least part of which, and by far the most attractive 
for her, was the jewelry booths. 

Again she saw the earrings. They nestled be- 
witchingly in the pink cotton as of yore, two little 
shiny balls in each, one over the other, adorned 
with chasing of rather an uncertain pattern. 

But she had heroically resolved to wait a few 
days before investing her money, as towards the 
close of the fair, the things often became cheaper ; 
for, with all her little hoard, she was not the one 
to squander it away. 

In a certain field called the angel’s meadow, 
back of the school-master’s house, ten well-grown 
and well-feathered geese passed half of their tran- 
quil lives. These were the property of Frau Fink, 
or Mother Fink, as she was called; a woman s0 
old that other gray-heads in Emsthal could not 
remember the time when her back was not bowed, 
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or her face anything else than a net-work of 


wrinkles. 


She was, however, still vigorous and active, 
and every morning she drove the geese to the 


meadow, which was enclosed by a thick hedge, 
and every evening they went cackling placidly 
home to their corner in the old woman’s cottage. 
Mother Fink carried a long stick with a crook at 
the end, which had for many a day clutched at 
the neck of any unruly goose who had been bold 
enough to stray from the ranks of her mates, so 
that all the flock were in excellent training. 

By selling eggs and elderly goslings to the ho- 
tel-keeper, Mother Fink earned enough to provide 
for her own simple needs; her age and honesty 
assured her respect and kindliness in the village, 
and it was out of good-nature that the school- 
master mended the fence round his patch of use- 
less ground, and‘allowed her geese to fatten at 
their sweet will on his slugs and grasshoppers. 

It was an understood thing among the villagers 
that every one passing to and fro on the patch 
should carefully latch the gate, that the geese 
might not escape. Their wings had been clipped, 
and they could not well fly over the high hedge, 
even had they not been too fat to wish to make 
the attempt. 

It was a fine afternoon, though rather cold, but 
Clirchen did not mind the cold. She was a hardy 
little peasant, well-clothed in homespun and stock- 
ings of her own knitting. She had a delightful 
book, Hans Andersen’s tales, and a spare hour 
from the housework and care of the children to 
read it in. 

There was a certain pile of boards in the angel’s 
meadow, where the sun shone brightly, and it was 
there that she was going to perch herself and de- 
vour those wonderful fairy stories in undisturbed 
delight. A short cut thither led through the barn- 
yard of Herr Jacob, the hotel-keeper. They had 
been making cherry-brandy in the yard, and the 
casks and kegs standing about smelled of the 
strong spirits. 

Clirchen picked up some of the shrivelled cher- 
ries that were scattered on the ground. They had 
been kept since the late autumn crop and were 
dry and hard. The biting aleohol in which they 
had been soaked was no improvement, and she 
threw away her handful with a wry face. 

The geese made considerable hubbub over this 
intruder on their ground, but as Clirchen quietly 
took her seat on the boards and buried herself in 
her book, they gave her no further attention. 

She read until her imagination led her miles 
miles away into an enchanted land. The rough 
boards became a jewelled throne; her stumpy lit- 
tle figure rose to the stately proportions of a queen ; 
and Mother Fink’s geese were lords and ladies in 
satins and velvets making their 
her. 

The church clock chimed four. Clirchen brought 
herself back to the every-day world enough to re- 
member that the baby would be erying tor his 
porridge, and she reluctantly shut her book. She 
was not quite herself as she turned homewards, or 
she would have shut the hedge-gate more care- 
— 

A passing gust of wind shook the wicket which 
had been but half-latched, and it swung open with 
a musical creak. The sound attracted the atten- 
tion of Frau Fink’s solemn gray gander. 

He ambled slowly over to investigate this phe- 
nomenon; and the gate opening by invisible hands, 
his nine wives felt the same curiosity, and after 
some discussion the whole ten fell into line and 
waddled majestically forth, the lordly gander at 
their head. 

Marching into the barn-yard where the manu- 
facture of the cherry-brandy had taken place, they 
made a joyful discovery. The ground was strewn 
with delicious cherries, and not a creature near to 
forbid them this feast. Greedily, with tails twitch- 
ing with delight, the geese gathered up these 
dainties until not a cherry remained. 

Then they resumed their homeward march, 
which fortunately for them was not much longer ; 
for the stolen fruit was already beginning to have 
a very strange effect. 


and 


obeisance before 


Frau Fink, looking out of her cottage window, 
her darlings waddling into the yard in the 
most disorderly manner. That they should come 
home unattended was in itself strange enough— 
some careless person must have left the hedge 
gate open—but their conduct was far more sur- 
prising, and every moment it grew worse. 


saw 


They bumped against each other in a kind of 
crazy dance, and they squeaked and cackled wild- 
ly, with much flapping of wings. The gander 
rolled over on his back, fanned the air feebly with 
his legs, and one by one the geese sank down in 
disorderly heaps, to the great alarm of Mother 
Fink, who shrieked for her neighbors to come to 


the rescue. 
Gradually every flutter and struggle ceased, 
and although the women shook the geese and 


stroked and coaxed them, it was of no avail; they 
were limp and lifeless as the dead hares that hung 
in the market-place. 

“This is a real misfortune,” 
housewife, 
filmy eyes. 


said one worthy 
looking anxiously into the gander’s 
“What can have happened to them ?” 


Poison.” 
were the 
voices. 

Mother Fink was in despair; the geese were her 
fortune and provision against want, and visions 
of her days 


“Over-eating.” “Cramps.” These 
various solutions offered by sympathetic 


ending in the poorhouse rose before 


___THE YOUTH’S: 


her. What strange misfortune could have befal- 
len the poor creatures ? 

Mother Fink was a trifie superstitious, and she 
was muttering something about witches and evil 
eyes, until an old woman in a patched Jacket made 
the sensible suggestion,— 

“We can save the feathers if we strip the geese 
while they are warm; otherwise Mother Fink will 
lose the worth of the down.” 

And so, to help a friend in need, the good- 
natured women gathered up the flabby birds and 
carried them into the kitchen, where the air soon 
grew white and fleecy with the feathery down. 

Ten pink, fat bodies with bristling tail-feathers 
and ragged fringes and patches of down about 
their necks, were laid out on the table, after which 
melancholy task Mother Fink hobbled off to bed, 
the tears running down her withered cheeks at the 
thought of her lost treasures. 

If the old woman believed in ghosts before she 
went to rest, she had ample reason for faith in 
them as she arose shortly after daybreak, dis- 
turbed by strange sounds in the kitchen. 

Quaking with tear, she opened the door a tiny 
crack and saw, to her amazement, the nine geese 
and the gander stalking about the kitchen, staring 
at their bare skins in angry dismay and shivering 
forlornly. 

But these, after all, were no ghostly fowls of 
her imagination; they were substantial geese of 
flesh and blood, and hurrying on her clotlies, 
Mother Fink seized her cane, for she was shaking 
with excitement and her knees were unsteady, 
and went to tell the neighbors of the wonder that 
had taken place. 

Soon the whole village knew of the resurrection 
of Mother Fink’s geese, and many a curious pair 
of eyes came peeping through the kitchen window 
at the flock so untimely robbed of their feathers. 

“The rascals! serve ’em right for their love of 
strong drink,” said a brawny-chested fellow with 
a hoe over his shoulder. 

“What do you mean, Hans ?” clamored several 
voices. 

“As I was carrying Herr Jacob’s cherry-brandy 
down stairs yesterday afternoon, I looked out of 
the cellar window and saw these fat fellows gob- 
bling up the cherries that were left scattered on 
the ground. I knew Mother Fink’s gander by 
the black feathers in his left wing. But I had to 
see to one of the horses just then, and I forgot all 
about them till this morning.” 

“The vagabonds went to bed drunk last night,” 
said another, “and they find themselves in a sorry 
plight now, as most of us do after a carouse.” 

“Some straggler let them out of the meadow,” 
said a third. ‘I found the gate wide open when I 
went through last night to milk the cows. I won- 
dered that Mother Fink had driven home her geese 
so early.” 

“Who could have left the gate open ?” 

A bright blush rose to the cheeks of a little 
girl of fourteen, standing in the crowd, but no 
one noticed her, or the blush, and she kept very 
silent. 

“‘What is to be done with the geese now? They 
will perish with cold before their feathers can 
grow again, and yet it seems a pity to kill them 
all at once.” 

Mother Fink made a hot fire in the kitchen stove 
round which the naked creatures huddlec grate- 
fully, and then a consultation began as to what 
was best to do. 

“Make them flannel jackets,’ 
body. 

This idea was received with favor by the major- 
ity, but Mother Fink shook her head; new flannel 
enough for ten goose jackets would cost her far 
more than she had to give; it would be much bet- 
ter to sell the geese at the hotel. She was a very 
old woman, and perhaps would not need any more 
money after the pay for them was exhausted. 

“Nonsense, Mother Fink! your life is as good 
as ours, and you will feel the want of many a 
pinch of snuff and pound of coffee before you 
die.” 

But still the old woman shook her head and 
looked at her bare darlings disconsolately. 

“How much flannel would be needed for the 
jackets ?” timidly asked Clirchen Lamm of the 
shoemaker’s wife. 

“About three metres, I should think; there is a 
coarse plaid sort to be had at the fair that would 
be just the thing. A thaler, or four marks at most, 
would buy enough, and Mother Fink might bet- 
ter spend that money than lose her geese.” 

Directly after dinner that day, Clirchen, with 
her purse hidden in her bosom, stole away from 
the cottage and went to the fair alone; not as she 
had pictured herself.going, in triumph, to buy the 
first bit of jewelry; for things were changed 
now. 

She bravely passed the counter under which the 
coveted earrings lay, without a glance in their di- 
rection. She could not have seen them, poor child, 
if she had looked, for blinding tears were in her 
eyes. 

She sought out the booth where all sorts of 
woollen stuffs were sold, selected a thick flannel 
in which red, yellow and black were combined 
with more regard for show than correct taste, paid 
the entire contents of her purse for it, and had the 
bundle sent anonymously to Mother Fink’s cot- 
tage. 

Then she went home, crawled into her little 
shelf and wept and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 


suggested some- 





returning from the angel’s meadow, she might at 
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this moment have the gold earrings in her posses- | 
sion; and now they were lost to her forever. } 
Her tears wore away the sharpest edge of her 
disappointment; she had done her duty to the 
poor old woman, and this feeling brought its con- 
solation. Still, she was very glad when the tair 
went away, with all its painful memories. 
Mother Fink’s gratitude for her mysterious gift 
was very touching; she declared an angel had 
brought it to her door,—though Clairchen remem- 
bered that a dirty little boy with a scar on his 
nose and felt slippers that were much too large 
for him had shuffled off with the bundle. 
The ten Jackets were quickly made,—a few mis- 
fits among them, for this was a new branch of tail- 
oring,—and the geese seemed to take tothem very 
kindly, the younger ones’ heads being quite turned 
with vanity over the gay colors. 
The flock was escorted once more to the mead- 
ow, but the children raised such shouts of derision 
over the plaid jackets—in which many of their el- 
ders joined—that Mother Fink decided to keep 
them at home till Nature gave them other coats, 
which, if less showy, would be better fitting. 
Clarchen’s secret was at last discovered, and in 
the spring when the fair again visited Emsthal, a 
tiny package sent with the Frau Pastor’s compli- 
ments found its way into the little girl’s hands. 
She opened the box, and saw lying in pink cot- 
ton the very pair of gold earrings that had for so 
long been her heart’s desire. 


4@ 
> 





GONE SEAWARD. 


A merry, tiresome child, an hour a; 
That shouted and made haste for fire "s mere sake, 
And knew no why, for wanderings ~ and fro: 
A creature boisterously blithe to 
And playtime was all hours oy he might wake. 
An hour ago: and now, great river tide, 
What mute dead thing is it that thou dost hide ? 
What mute dead thing they cannot win from thee? 


An hour ago his !aughters broke the sky. 

And then, a foot that slipped, a parted wave, 
And life that was to be has all Pp assed by. 

A plunge, a struggle, and he has forgot: 

And ’tis a nought they seek and cannot save. 
Give back, great river tide, the thing they seek; 
Give the unstirring limb, the frigid cheek, 

Give back the dead: the child returneth not. 


And ’tis the common tale of life and death: 
And ‘tis the tale that never shall seem true, 
For life is ours the while we draw our breath, | 
And death we know not save its alien name. 
A restless child that leaped and laughed and grew; 
And sudden there’s but silence and a void. 
Great river tide, give back the thing destroyed, 
And, Greater Riv er, bear him whence he came. 
AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





——_——_+@r— 
For the Companion. 


A STORY OF THE WAR. 
The world, somebody says, is very small; so 
small that if we meet a person once, we are sure 
to run against him again, at some time in the fu- 
ture. As an illustration of this, let me tell you a 
little incident in my own history. 
My father’s plantation was in the Shenandoah 
valley of Virginia. We were all kinsfolk. Pages, 
Marshalls, Lees, ete., etc., and we kept up a con- 
stant round of visiting year in and out. 

My father having been in Congress, had also 
formed many friendships with Northern gentle- 
men, who ‘requently, with their wives, were our 
guests during the summers. Among these, his es- 
pecial friend was a West Point officer, whom I call 
here Capt. Armitt. 

He was a tall, thin, austere-locking man, of 
whom I, as a noisy, spoiled child, was much in 
awe. I think now that he was fond of children, 
but his attempts to please them were awkward, 
and his jokes heavy. 

For instance, after he had been in the house for 
a week, I remember coming into the library one 
morning with my basket of eggs. My last hobby 
was poultry, and my father had bought me some 
“fancy breeds”—high-stepping Shanghais, soft- 
colored Japanese hens, dove-tinted pullets. 

‘““What’s the matter, Janey ?” he said, pulling 
me up to his knee. ‘Your skirt is torn and your 
head is as full of straw as Ophelia’s.” 

“They’ve all laid!” I burst out. ‘Here’s the 
Shanghai eggs atop, and here’s the Poland, 
and”—— 

“Which am I to have for my breakfast?” de- 
manded Capt. Armitt gruffy. “Give me the bas- 
ket.” He carried it to the desk, remained there a 
few moments with his back turned towards me, 
and seemed to be turning the eggs over. 

“IT couldn’t spare any of these, sir. Aunt Judy 
has plenty of common eggs”—I began timidly, for 
he looked to me very much like Capt. Murderer 
in the story, who thought nothing “of making a 
pie, and chopping up a little girl well-peppered, to 
go into it.” 

“Common eggs? I don’t eat common eggs. I 
think your hens are too polite for that. That 
Poland hen, I suspect, would be delighted to fur- 
nish me with an egg every morning.” 

I took out the wee white ball which my little 
Topknot had just laid, and looked at it. Hospi- 
tality, I had been taught, was the first duty; but 
this was too much. 

“Lay it on the rug here,” said the captain, 
“while we see what Mrs. Poland meant to do in 
the matter.” 

There was a brisk wood-fire burning on the 
hearth. Never shall I forget my terror as black 
lines suddenly appeared on the white shell, and I 
read, “John C. Armitt,” distinctly written there. 

“Now you see!” said my father, who was in 
the room. 

Capt. Armitt had his Poland egg every morning 





If she had only latched that gate when | 


after that. But I kept aloof from him. I thought 
| if he was not the Evil One himself, he had deal- 
ings with him. 


| nussed ony yesterday ! 


grown woman. ‘The war had broken out, Sidon. 
ing with it utter estrangement between us and our 
old friends in the North. 

When the blockade was declared, my mother 
and I were visiting some friends in Georgetown, 
D.C. I had but one brother, Aleck, a gallant 
boy of about twenty, whom we had left on the 
plantation. We received a letter from him smug- 
gled across the lines, saying that he had gone into 
the Southern army, and begging us to remain 
where we were, as “this little difficulty would not 
last more than a month or two.” 

Everybody thought or hoped so then. But 
month crept into month and year into year, and 
stillthe war raged. We remained in Georgetown. 
Aleck was in a regiment in Louisiana. Our plan- 
tation had been trampled down again and again 
by both armies. Why should we go home? 

But one night, late in the fall of ’63, there was 
a low knock at our door, and the next moment, 
old Dan, the ostler whom we had left on the plan- 
tation, staggered into the room. 

He was so faint from hunger and fatigue that 
he could scarcely speak. My mother brought him 
some hot coffee. He took her skirt between his 
fingers and fumbled it with oh! what dumb affec- 
tion in the touch! 

“I’ve done walked from de ole place,” he said, 
at last. 

“What for?’ demanded my mother, who was 
pale and trembling. ‘You had some purpose, 
Dan?” 

‘‘Nuffin but to see you, Miss Maria, an’ de chile 
hyar. I cross de lines! Dey cyant keep ole Dan 
in wid dem lines!” avoiding her eye. 

“Why did you come?” 

“Tought you'd like to hear ob de ole place. 
Twicet dem Yanks had me. But I slipped frou 
dere fingers like an eel in de mud!” 

“Do you ask him, Janey,” said my mother, 
sinking on a chair. 

Dan went straight up to her. “It’s Mars’ Aleck, 
Miss Maria. De boy’s shot! I bin wif him dese 
two years. I cotched him when he fell, an’ tore 
de coat an’ shirt off an’ dere wur de red hole in 
de white skin ob him! Dat little fellow dat J 
I got him back to de ole 
piece, and de Yankee doctors am takin’ good care 
ob him.” 

“Will he die >” I asked, for my mother sat like 
a stone and did not speak. 

Dan did not answer me, but talked in a loud, 
high key to drown my voice. 

“De Yankee doctor in Winchester am takin’ de 
bes’ ob care ob him. But he says, ‘Dan, go for 
my mother.’ 

“*God bless you, Mars’ 
cyant cross de lines." 

“**T want my mother,’ he says. ‘She’ll come.’ 

“How long ago was this ?” I said. 

“Tree weeks,” with a deprecatory look. 
see, I had to walk, an’ twicet I was tuk an’ 
in de camp.” 

Passing by me he said, in a quick whisper, 
“He'll be gone long befoh now. I ony 
break it to her.” 

“T hear you,” she said, rising. “But he is not 
dead. He will wait to see his mother. Come, 
Janey, let us go! Oh, why did I ever leave Win- 
chester !” 

Then with a wild cry, she broke down and lay 
like one dead until daybreak. 

But with morning her strength came and she 
insisted on starting at once to him. 

The attempt was absolutely hopeless. No passes 
were issued at that time, even when applications 
were backed by influential Federal authority. We 
were friendless. I went to Washington, besieged 
the doors of secretaries and officers until noon, 
and came back despairing. 

“How much time you have wasted,” 
“when every moment means life 
Come, we will go by the next train.” 

What could Ido? I knew we should be turned 
back at the station thirty miles inside of the Vir- 
ginia border, where the lines of the blockade were 
drawn. But I could not oppose her. 

We started in an hour, Dan going with us. It 
was morning before we reached the station, be- 
yond which I knew we could not go. We left the 
train. The Federal camp was a large one. At 
this point tents were grouped on the hillside. Sen- 
tries paced to and fro. 

A party of officers stood talking together not 
far from the station, one of whom I knew by his 
uniform to be of high rank. 

“Go to them, Janey,” said my mother, feebly ; 
“T cannot.” 

I left her in Dan’s care, and crossed the little 
village street. Desperation gave me strength. 
Aleck might yet be living—watching, hoping for 
us to come. God knows how I prayed to Him to 
touch the hearts of these men. 

I went directly up to them, and then stopped, 
my mouth parched and still. It seemed as if I 
could not speak a word. They all looked at me; 
one or two raised their hats. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” said a stern 
voice. It was that of the commanding officer. 

I found words at last. “Sir, that lady yonder 
is my mother. We wish to cross the lines.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“My brother is dying at Winchester. 
see him before” 
could not go on. 

One of the inferior officers spoke. ‘You must 
have known you could not cross when you left 


Aleck!’ I says, ‘she 
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she said, 


and death. 


Let us 
1 wrung my hands and 








Years passed. My father was dead. I was a 


Washington. Your brother is a Virginian ?” 
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“Yes. ” 

“Has been in the Confederate Army 

“Yes. But he is dying.” 

“You cannot have a permit. You may be spies 
for all I know. Men are dying by the thousands 
away from their friends. Do not annoy the gen- 
eral.” 

I turned away, but as I turned I caught the pro- 
filed outline of the general’s face. Surely I knew 
that Roman nose, stern mouth, and meeting 
brows! I went to him quickly. 

“O Gen. Armitt,” I cried, “you did not use to 
be so stern with me! Have you forgotten the 
trick you played meand my poor little Topknot ?” 


>’ 


He was utterly bewildered tor a moment. Then 
his countenance cleared. 
“A Polandhen? Are you little Janey? Where 


is your father ?” 

“He is dead. He died before the war.” 

“Dead? Charley dead! And that is your 
mother? Pardon, gentlemen; this lady’s father 
was a dear friend of mine. She is no spy.” | 

He offered me his arm and led me to my moth-| 
er. He was most kind and gentle with us. In! 
half an hour he had sent us with a flag of truce 
inside the Confederate lines, and we passed on 
without delay to Winchester. 

There, thank God, we found Aleck still alive. 
It needed long and careful nursing to bring him 
back to health again. 

Gen. Armitt was killed in one of the later bat- 
tles of the war, but not before he had sent many 
kindly messages showing that he held his old | 
friends in warm remembrance. | 
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THE MEADOW BROOK. 
Beside the meadow brook she strayed, | 





A happy child with laughing eye 
Above her smiled the soft blue s 
Around her there the sunbeams played. 


The brook went babbling on its way 
Adown the meadow bright with flowers 
Of early spring, and through the hours 

Made merry with her all the day. 


She sat beside the meadow brook, 

A maiden fair in summer time, 

When the sweet year was in its prime, 
And in her hands she held a book; 


The same blue sky smiled bright above; 
The brook it sang a tender song 
Of love to her the whole day long: 
The book she read was all of love. 


Beside the meadow brook she stood, 
A matron in the noon of life, 
A happy mother and a wife, 

Who loitéred there in pensive mood. 


Around her fell the autumn leaves; 
The meadow brook was almost dry, 
And in the harvest fields hard by 

The reapers found the year’s last sheaves. 

Once more beside the brook she stands— 
The willow’s branches round her there 
Hang leafless in the winter air— 

An age ed dame with folded hands. 





Old memories her thoughts engage, 
Vhose evéry link she cannot trace; 
And, frozen o'er, the brook’s still face 

Is wrinkled like the tace of age. 
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For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 
In Srx CuapTrers.—Cuap. IV. 
A Midnight Caller. 

At Gunong Lobo it was no uncommon thing to hear 
tigers roaring in the woods at night, and we often saw 
the tracks of these animals in the telegraph “lane.” No 
man, however well armed, was safe in the forest after 
dark. Accounts were frequently brought to us of the 
boldness and ferocity of the tigers in seizing not only 
the native cattle but the natives themselves. 

One hot night [ awoke, with a restless feeling, and 
rising, went to the back window of our office, and push- 
ing open the plank shutter, sat down in the draught to 
breathe the cool air. 

I sat there for some moments, listening, half asleep, 
to the cries of the tree-frogs and monkeys. It was star- 
light, but under the teak-trees was the damp, warm 
darkness of the tropic night. 

The window where I sat was about eight feet from 
the ground. Suddenly I became aware of two pale 
spots sufficiently marked in the grass among the trees, 
so that I could not fail to notice them. They were a 
short distance from the side of the building. As I 
looked, I heard a kind of fitful thump-thump on the 
ground. 

It took a moment or two for me to get my eyes fairly 
open, but when I had done so—imagine my feelings at 
seeing a tiger crouching there, watching me, switching 
its tail nervously on the ground! 

I hastily turned to get my carbine; but the tiger, sus- 
pecting mischief, decaraped. Had I fallen asleep, or re- 
mained there with my eyes closed a minute longer, I 
have no doubt the beast would have sprung upon me in 
my very chamber! 

That one of these tigers would make little of such a 
jump, the fate of Udong’s cocoanut monkey will show. 

However close relationship naturalists may establish 
between men and monkeys, a monkey is no a pleasant 
room-mate, especially in hot weather. I bore with the 
companionship of the koroccu for a week, then peremp- 
torily ordered Udong to hitch him outside the office. 

Not daring, on account of the danger from tigers, to 
leave him in the yard, Udong made for the animal a lit- 
tle platform and bed on the roof of the building, the 
eaves of which were at least thirteen feet from the 
ground. 

All went well for eight or ten days, when we were 
one night wakened from sound sleep by a most ear- 
piercing yell, accompanied by a tremendous racket on 
the boards overhead—a scratching, thumping, bumping, 
and an ugly, raspy growl. 

Udong instantly cried out, ““Maow!”’ (tiger). 

But before I could leap out of bed and seize my car- 
bine, there was a heavy thud as if some object had 
dropped on the ground outside; and then the koroccu’s 
dying screams, as they grew fainter and fainter off in 
the forest, told what had befallen him. After this I had 

strong bars put across both of the office windows. 

Lieut. Schoeder, the young Dutchman in charge of 
the post, was constantly setting spring-guns for tigers. 
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not so much from the tigers, as from the lieutenant’s 
spring-guns. 

But he rarely shot a tiger, at least not so as to disable 
it, though we were often awakened at night by the re- 
port of one of his guns, out in the woods, and once a 
bit of something that looked like a tiger’s ear was 
found not far from one of them that had been discharged. 

Udong often laughed in his sly way at the clumsiness 
of the lieutenant’s devices for tiger-killing; and after 
the loss of the koroccu, he asked me to help him set a 
trap, like those which his own people used for catching 
tigers. 

About two miles from the station there was a place 
where we often saw tiger’s tracks across the telegraph 
“lane.” Every third or fourth morning we were 
almost sure to find them; and for a long time I won- 
dered why it was so many tigers crossed the line at 
that particular place. 

Afterwards I learned that a mile or two to the west- 
ward there were swamps, which the babirusas, or wild 
hogs, frequented, and that the tigers, who prey upon 
these animals, crossed the lane at this point in going 
down from a gorge in the mountains to these marine 
bogs. 

Udong’s Tiger Trap. 

The contrivance resorted to by Udong was not unlike, 
in principle, the log traps sometimes rigged by Ameri- 
can backwoodsmen for catching bears. Sut the lad 
showed a great deal of ingenuity in preparing it. 

The spot he chose for it was a little back from the 
‘“lane”’ in the forest, and not far from where we had so 
often seen the traps. A betelnut palm and a camphor 
tree stood here, side by side, not over four and a half 
or five feet apart. Both were large trees, and some six 


or seven feet back of these, on the upper side, there 
was a high, steep rock. 
From the rock, at either end, down to the trees, 








Udong drove* of stout 
stakes, thus forming three sides 
of a pen, six feet square, the 
front side of which was the open 
space between the two trees, 
On the ground across this open side, he placed a log 
fitted firmly down between the trees. Then he took a 
teak telegraph post, one that was large and heavy, 
and studded it all along one side with a row of hard- 
wood pins. He bored the holes with an inch brace-bit 
and set the pins very firmly, being a whole afternoon 
in doing the work. 

Each pin protruded about five inches from the pole 
and was champered off sharp. If I recollect aright, 
they were set within four inches of each other, and ex- 
tended for six or seven feet along one side of the pole. 

This pole thus armed was to constitute the “jaw” of 
his trap. It was so heavy that we could both of us but 
barely carry it, being at least twenty-five feet long; and 
it was designed to play up and down the open side of 
the pen, back of the trunks of the two trees, in a little 
space between them and the stakes on each side. 

But even a heavy log like this could not be expected 
to hold down atiger. It needed to be heavily weighted ; 
and the weights, besides, required leverage. 

To effect this, Udong drove a tough, crotched stake 
deep into the ground out at one side, beneath the fork 
of which one end of the jaw could be held fast, allow- 
ing the other to play up and down, like the blade of a 
jack-knife. 

To hold up the jaw at the other end, at a height of 
six feet when set, Udong very ingeniously rigged a lit- 
tle transverse tongue, which was so hung that it would 
swing up and down on a pivot in the stake, and reached 
across to the trunk of the palm, where it played ina 
little upright groove. 

In this groove was very nicely adjusted a small but- 
| ton, attached to which was a little black cord of tough 
| sinew running down the trunk of the palm to the log 
beneath the jaw, thence across the open space, or en- 
trance to the trap, at a height of about six inches 
above the log. 

A tiger, or any other creature, in crawling or reach- 
ing into the trap would of necessity push against this 
little line, which would turn aside the button, letting 
fall the tongue, when down would drop the jaw with 
its sharp pins, like a knife-blade shutting upon one’s 
finger. 

On the upraised end of the jaw, Udong bound, with 
long rattans, a green log, four feet in length and about 
two feet in diameter, and which would have weighed at 
least four hundred pounds; though from the leverage 
obtained, it must have pressed across the bed-log with 
double that weight. 

To raise and set the jaw thus weighted, Udong rigged 
a large “‘pry,”’ which played over a crotched stake some- 
what like an old-fashioned well-sweep. 

Of course, Udong had seen his ‘“‘folks’’ set such traps, 
but I thought he showed a great deal of skill even in 


a row 





in fact, it was dangerous strolling about in the forest, 









following out what he had been taught. 
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The pen being made and the jaw in working order, 
he next brought brushwood and made a most skilful 
use of vines and bushes to conceal the whole thing, 
carrying off every chip and even training some green 
creepers along the jaw itself so as to hide the sharp 
pins in it. 

I was quite curious to know how he would bait his 
trap. In this particular he displayed even more shrewd- 
ness than in rigging the jaw. 

There is in Sumatra a species of huge vegetarian bat, 
which feeds on durions, bananas and other tropic fruits, 
gorging itself to repletion by night and getting into 
some cave by day, or hanging by its claws to the under 
side of some big leaf. They great, unsightly, gnome- 
like creatures, looking unwholesome enough in all con- 
science, but which the natives sometimes eat. 

So also do the tigers; for Monsieur Tiger is not al- 
ways able to dine on deer and buffalo; and failing of a 
better meal, he is not above peering about in dark places 


are 





and snatching down a big bat. 

After completing his trap and getting dinner, 
went off, and in an hour or two returned, bringing by 
its legs one of these great, flapping bats. I heard the 
creature squalling long before he got to the office. He 
had it by the throat with one hand to Keep it from bit- 
ing him. Till then I had never seen one of these bats, 
and I asked Udong what it was. 

“ Manok ac Temai, Herr,” (A flying fox, sir,) replicd 
the boy, with a grin, giving the bat its native name. 

He then told me that this was to be bait for his trap. 
I was curious enough to go down with him and see how 
he would manage. 

He simply drove a stake in the middle of the pen, 
about three feet back from the jaw, and tied the bat 
close down to the ground by the legs. 

When thus tied, these creatures will lie quiet enough 
by daylight; but as soon as night comes they will begin 


Udong 


| his mouth, 


‘out. 


to pry over, began to hoist up the jaw, throwing our 
united weight on the lever. 

In this way we had raised the tiger two feet or more, 
and while I held down the lever, Udong was in the act 
of laying hold of his ears to haul his head out, when 
with a single spasmodic movement, the beast squirmed 
round, throwing Udong headlong and sending me off 
the lever flat upon the ground. Before I could leap up, 
the tiger was on me, and grabbing my upraised arm in 
he gave it a terrible bite. 

For a moment I struggled with all my power. But 
the beast held fast to my arm and his huge paw pressed 
me down. I wasa mere kid under that paw. At the 
same time I heard Udong running away. 

I shut my eyes. I had little doubt that the 
ment of my wandering life had come, 
last of many dangers. <A strange 
crept down my arm. 

It seemed as if I lay there five minutes—not daring to 
stir, nor yet to open my eyes, lest the monster should 
bite again. 

Suddenly I felt my arm sliding from bis mouth. 
that I opened my eyes. The hung out; 
his eyes seemed fixed. Giving my body a quick roll, I 
slipped from beneath his paw, and whirling over two or 
three times on the ground, bounded to my feet and ran. 


final mo- 
that this was the 
prickly numbness 


At 


tiger’s tongue 


Udong had stood at a distance watching me, with a 
horrified look on his face, which now changed to one of 
joyful astonishment. 

The tiger had not moved again, but lay there, crouched, 
where I had taken leave of him. Both our guns stood 
against the betel-nut palm, close by the trap. 

At last, finding the tiger did not stir, I went softly 
round, and coming up from behind, secured both pieces. 
Then, standing at a distance of forty or fifty yards, I 
sent a ball into his head. With that, the great beast 
rose and took several steps ahead, in a mechanical sort 
of way, then stood still. 

T sent four or five more balls into him, without caus- 
His tongue still hung 
At length, walking up close, I put a bullet 
his ear, which tumbled him over; and after 
vulsive kicks, he was still. 

My 
faint and weak. 


ing him to move or even flinch. 
into 
afew con- 
arm was bleeding, and I began to grow strangely 
Indeed, I had about all I could do to 
Three of the tiger’s teeth had been driven 
nearly through my just below the elbow, leaving 
great bluish-red holes. 

It was over 


get home. 
arm, 
amonth before those holes healed; and 
even now that arm has spells of fecling very queer. 

The skin of this magnificent tiger was injured a good 
deal by the pins of the jaw and my bullets. But we 
| sold it fora hundred and ten guilders (forty-four dol- 
lars). It should have brought least two hundred 
| dollars, as I afterwards learned. 


at 
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A songless bird, a garden without flowers, 

A river-bed dried up in thirsty hours, 

A sterile field untutored by the plough, 

A withered blossom ona withering bough, 

A flickering light that fails when needed most 

To warn the sailor from a treacherous coast, 

A thought that dies ere yet ‘tis fully born, 

A hope that gleams like poppie: s ‘midst the corn,— 

Fair idle weeds that flaunter in the sun, 

Fair morning hopes that fail ere day be done, 

Fair Life, so seeming-fair, so coldly bright, 

Fair Life, beloved of Love, and youth's delight,— 
t early ai: uwn, how fresh thy fae s appears !— 

the twilight sees it furrowed o'er with tears. 

Spring flowers are sweet, but autunin’s woods are dry, 

Spring birds are silent ‘neath the wintry sky; 





















to hop and flap and squeak, and will do so all night 
long. That was what Udong wanted—to draw the pass- 
ing tigers. 

And he caught a tiger that very first night! The lad 
had no doubt lain awake to listen; for about two o’clock 
he roused me, exclaiming, “‘ Maow besa kupeek, Herr !”” 
(Tiger trapped, sir!) 

Going to the window, I could hear the yells and roars 
of the beast; but neither Udong nor I had any disposi- 
tion to stir out till morning. 

As soon as day had fairly dawned, however, we both 
went down to the trap. Udong had run on ahead; and 
on coming up, I found him executing a Malay dance of 
exultation. 

There lay a fine tiger under the “jaw,” its sleek yel- 
low-and-black mottled carcass quite limp and dead— 
pinned down by the sharp wooden points, which in its 
struggles had penetrated deep into its neck and shoul- 
ders. 

It was a tigress. One of the soldiers helped Udong 
skin it, and he subsequently sold the hide for sixty 
guilders (twenty-four dollars). 

Tt is needless to say that Udong had his trap set each 
night after that; and that the ‘flying foxes’’ had to suf- 
fer as bait. But he caught no other tiger until two or 
three weeks had passed. Then the biggest tiger I ever 
saw anywhere—and I have seen some of the largest 
royal Bengals—was entrapped; and I have reason to 
remember that brute to the last day of my life. 

We did not hear it howl when caught, and Udong 
had set off in the morning as usual to patrol the line; 
but in a little while he came running back in great ex- 
citement. 

* Ac maow ami-besa kupeek, Heer! Jama besu seeti 
maowi !” he exclaimed. (An awful great tiger caught, 
sir! The great uncle of all the tigers! ) 

Taking my breech-loader, I ran back with him, and 
my first glance at the tiger showed that it was a mon- 
ster. He had one fore-paw over the bed-log; and the 
“jaw” was pressing down upon the back of his neck 
and partially over the left shoulder. Evidently the 
great beast had struggled prodigiously, but could not 
pull his head out. 

He appeared to be dead. I could not see that he 
breathed; and with my knife I gave him a smart prick 
in the flank, but he did not stir. 

In the Grip of a Tiger. 

After looking him over—and he was indeed a sight 
for a trapper’s eyes! his hide glossy, striped vivid yel- 
low and black—we got a lever, and with a chunk of log 
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Spring thoughts that wake to deeds inspire no more, 
When the dull daylight fades along the shore 

The ice-blocked stream can bear no prec ious fre ight— 
The stripped and sapless oak stands desolate 

And the hill fortress that defied the foe 

In crumbling fragments fills the vale below, 





Yet is there golden be auty in decay, 

As autumn’s leaves outshine the leaves of May; 

The calm of evening with its roseate light, 

The starry silence of the wintry night; 

The stillness of repose when storms are o'er, 

And the sea murmurs on a peaceful shore ; 

The brooding memories of the past that make 

The old man young again for Beauty's sake; 

The hope sublime that cheers the lonely road 

Which leads him gently to the hills of God. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
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For the Companion, 


MAPLE-SUGAR, AND SUGAR CAMPS. 


BY A COUNTRY GIRL. 


About this time of the year the people in Vermont, 
and in other States where the sugar-maple is grown, be- 
gin to look for what they call the “‘sugar’’ snow. 

While the ground is still white and the river is filled 
with broken ice, just as the winter is ending and the 
earth is relaxing from its frosty thraldom, the soft snow 
that comes helps the flow of sap, and hence it is called 
the sugar-snow, and is welcomed with much gladness 
and many preparations. 

Sugar-snow and sugar-time are the two most delight- 
ful experiences in the year to young people in the 
Green Mountains. 

After the outbreak of the Civil War, my father 
moved from a large town into Vermont, and I shall 
never forget the excitement which prevailed among 
us when he announced one day that work would 
then begin in the sugar place. 

There were four of us, or, counting Tray, the dog, 
five, and I don’t see why Tray shouldn’t be counted, 
for he took as much interest in the proceedings as any 
of us, and long afterwards the words “Sugar-place!” 
would always rouse him from the deepest slumbers. 
Only one other word ever had the same effect upon him, 
and that was ““Woodchucks!” 

The first work in a sugar-camp is to “scatter the 
buckets.”” The farmer goes to each tree with his bit, 
and bores one, two or three holes through the bark. 
Into each hole he inserts a wooden or galvanized iron 
spout, through which the sap flows into the buckets sus- 
pended below it. Thirty years ago the buckets and 
spouts were all of wood, but they have been superseded 
by tin and galvanized iron, which are cleaner and more 
economical. 

The work of tapping is not easy, as the snow is usual- 
ly very deep when it is done. A large sugar-place in 
Vermont, where the greatest amount of maple-sugar is 
made, contains from one thousand to two thousand five 
hundred or three thousand trees, and a place with less 
than three hundred trees is called a small one. 

If the weather is favorable,—if the days are warm and 
the nights frosty,—the buckets attached to the trees first 
tapped, are filled before the last ones have been bored, 
and their contents must be boiled at once. The flow is 
sometimes so copious that the men have to work night 
and day to prevent loss. 
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‘The sap is gathered by a man or a boy who goes | 
to the buckets and empties them into large pails 


THE YOUTH’ 


When I went to the old school-house of our 
“deestrict” I was proud to find in my geography 


| 
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The Prime Minister’s reasons for desiring to in- | Under this provision each of the six districts of 


vade the ancient traditions of absolutely free de- 


| Texas will elect one member, and five others wil] 


suspended from a “sap-yoke” which he wears on | that Vermont produced more maple-sugar than | bate in the House, and to put it into the hands of | be chosen “at large.” Of course, if the Legis- 


his shoulders. 
When there is a good crust over the snow to 





SUGAR-MAKING, 


hold him up, this work in the bright morning, with | 
the bluest of skies above, is not unpleasant, but 
when the orchard is large, and the snow deep and 

soft, and he has been toiling through the day and 

into the darkening night, attending to the steady 

“drip, drip, drip,” in the overflowing buckets, he 

is apt to think that sugar-time is not so jolly after 

all. 

Perhaps, too, he does not feel well from having 
tasted the sap too often. It is so delicious as it 
comes fresh from the tree that it is a wonder if he 
does not eat too much of it. 

Sometimes the boy is relieved by having a team 
of horses and a sled, on which a tub is placed to 
receive the contents of the buckets. 

While the sap is being gathered the boiling 
must be kept up continuously. 

In the days of wooden spouts and buckets the 
sugar was made in a great iron cauldron suspend- 
ed by chains over a fire in the open air. As the 
“tire burned and cauldron bubbled,” the winds 
made free contributions of dirt, twigs, sand and 
smoke, which did not tend to improve the flavor 
of the sugar. Probably most of the sugar made 
in Vermont would hardly be marketable to-day if 
it were made in this way. 

Now, however, sugar-houses are built, contain- 
ing brick or stone arches, with sheet-iron pans, or 
better still, evaporators, in which the sugar is 
boiled. 
which is not strictly clean, it is purer and of finer 
grain and lighter color than it used to be. 

When the sap has been boiled until the water 
has nearly all passed out of it in steam, it is 
strained and then rapidly boiled until it grains or 
hardens and changes from syrup to sugar. 


The work of sugaring-off in the old cauldron | 


made a “red-letter day” for the children. Pro- 
vided with a spoon and saucer, or a wooden pad- 
dle made especially for warm sugar, each boy ane 
girl would set out over snow-drifts much higher 
than their heads, and when the sugar was nearly 
done and would “lie on snow,” the fun began in 
good carnest. 

Filling their saucers with the sugar, they re- 
paired to the nearest clean snow and spread the 
sugar over it to cool before they ate it. 
was more merriment thanatany “candy pulling ; 
and it sometimes happened that all of the farmer’s 
family were encamped in the woods to help in the 
work. 

On one occasion old Tray learned a lesson he 
never forgot. Always ready to take any sugar 
offered him, he evidently considered that he had 
not been treated often enough, and took matters 
in his own—paws. 

[I had just dropped a lot of the hot sugar on the 
snow, and while waiting for it to cool had turned 
my back. The temptation was too much for dog- 
nature, and like the Jackdaw of Rheims, ‘While 
no one was looking Tray stepped up and twigged 
R” 

When his teeth shut firmly down on the har- 
dened “wax,” as the sugar was called, he could 
not open his mouth again. 
paws, ran round and round, and rolled over and 
over, but no relief came, and worst of all, his most 
intimate and loved companions stood laughing at 
his misfortune ! 


” 


He could only set up and wait for his “lockjaw” | 


to melt. Never afterthat would he eat the before- 


coveted “wax,” and he always showed that he 
took it as an insult to have it offered to him. 


Being kept from contact with anything | 


There | 


He scraped with his | 


any other State in the Union, and she still keeps | 
at the head, producing from eight to ten millions 


of pounds annually. In 1879 the quantity was es- 
timated at seventeen thousand fons. 

Some few farmers, instead of making the sugar, 
make delicious maple-honey, and sealing it up in 


purposes of their own, have got into the habit of 


a majority to stop a debate short, are clear. 

In the first place, the House of Commons is 
overburdened by the enermeus mass of work 
which each session confronts it. So vast are the 
affairs of the British Em ire; so urgent are re- 


| forms in very many directions; so loud the de- 


mands for relief and improvement from every 
quarter, that even with the freedom of debate un- | 
fettered, the House cannot begin to do its whole | 
duty to the country. 

The last session was so entirely absorbed by the 
Irish Land bill and other Irish questions, that the 
general business of the Empire was sadly neg- 
lected. 

Another plea for the adoption of the “Cloture” 
lies in the fact that small knots of members, for 


wilfully obstructing and prolonging the debates of 
the House; which, under the present rules, they 
have almost unlimited power to do. 

Thus, during the last session, a half-a-dozen 
Irish members, by continually speaking and rais- 
ing debates on little points, and relieving each 
other on the floor, wasted hours and days of the 
time of the House, and delayed votes on impor- 
tant questions ; and there was no adequate power 
in the Speaker’s hands to prevent this action. 

But the proposed rule has, nevertheless, aroused 
a great deal of warm opposition, and has a diffi- 
cult pathway to adoption. It will be resisted By 
the Tories and the Irish members and by some 
Liberals; but as Mr. Gladstone has chosen to | 
stake the existence of his ministry upon it, the | 





rule will probably be adopted by the stringent ap- | 
pliance of party discipline. 


— ~@>- 
INDEPENDENCE. 


How happy is he, born and taught, 
That serveth not another's will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 
Sir HENRY WoOTTON,—L5SéS, 


+o 
THE NEW DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. | 

In the present United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, there are fifty-one members from States | 
beyond the Mississippi River. 








bottles, send it to the great hotels in the cities. 
One way or another a farmer with a large sugar- 
place in Vermont makes a good deal of money 
from it every year. 
on —@>—_—__— 
THE UNSEEN CITY. 
That city with the jewelled crest, 
sike some new lighted sun; 
A blaze of burning amethyst— 
Ten thousand orbs in one,— 
That ts the city of the saints, 
W here we so soon shall stand, 
When we shall strike these desert-tents, 
And quit this desert-sand. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 


+ >>— 
THE “CLOTURE.” 





House of Commons, by Prime Minister Gladstone, 
which has caused a great deal of commotion, not 
only in that body itself, but throughout England. 

It has always been one of the proudest boasts of 
our English cousins, that the House of Commons 
was the freest assembly in the world; that within 
its walls, the rights of every member have been 
most jealously guarded; that the most obscure 
shared every privilege accorded to the most emi- 


| 


| 
and unfettered. 

Up to this time, in short, no rule restricting de- 
hate, or abridging the privilege of members, has 
been permanently adopted in the House. 

But now Mr. Gladstone has come forward, and 
| has asked the House to place shackles upon the 
right of free discussion. He demands that what 
lis called in American assemblies the previous 
| question,” and in France, “la Cloture,” shall be- 
| come also the rule of the hitherto free English 
House of Commons. 

In France, the “Cloture” simply means, that 


when a majority of the Chamber of Deputies de- | 


clare that a debate shall cease, and a vote taken 
at once on the question before it, that action takes 
place. It is virtually the same thing as the “pre- 
| vious question” in our Congress. 

Mr. Gladstone does not ask for so absolute a 
power to be confided to the majority of the Com- 
mons. The rule which he seeks to impose, in 
plain words, is as follows. 

When the Speaker of the House thinks that the 
House has had enough of a debate, and is ready 
to vote, he may put the motion that the debate be 
closed, and the vote shall be taken. 

If, on this motion being put, it is carried by a 
majority consisting of two hundred members ; or, 
if the minority who yote against it comprise less 
than forty members, then the motion shall be de- 
clared carried, and the question before the House 
shall be put at once. 

Thus it will be seen, that if, when the Speaker 
proposes the Cloture—that is, that the debate 





| 


| cease—two hundred and one vote aye, and two | 
hundred yote no, then the Cloture is carried; if 


| forty vote aye, and thirty-nine vote no, it is also 
carried. 

| Mr. Gladstone’s proposed rule differs mainly 
| from the French “Cloture” and the American 
| previous question” in this—that while, in these 
countries, the motion to stop the debate is made 


| 


by a member, under Mr. Gladstone’s rule the ini- | 


tiative cannot be taken by a member, but must 
proceed from the presiding officer. 








A proposition has been laid before the English | 


nent; and that the liberty of debate was absolute | 


succeeding Congresses, under the new apportion- 
ment, there will be sixty-one members from those 
States. More than one-fourth of the additional 
members are assigned to this new part of the coun- 
try. 
Ten years ago, a north and south line drawn 
| through the city of Columbus, Ohio, would have 
left nearly an equal number of members living on 
either side of it. Now the geographical line—to di- 
vide the members equally—must be pushed west- 
ward nearly or quite to the west line of Ohio. 
This westward movement of the central line of 
population and representation is very remarkable. 
| It is hardly assrming too much to say that Chi- 
cago will be on this central line before the year 
1900. 

The Southern States gain fifteen representatives 
and the Northern States seventeen, by the new ap- 
portionment. It is not supposed that the actual 
growth of the Southern States during the ten 
| years from 1870 to 1880 was equal, or nearly equal, 

to that of the North; but the census of 1670 was 
| so inaccurate in the South that those States have 
appeared to gain more rapidly than they really 
have. 

Accordingly the Southern section of the coun- 
try will have a larger proportional increase of rep- 
resentation than will the North. It has had about 
| thirty-six and a half per cent. of the whole; it 
will hereafter have one per cent. more. 

Neither Republican nor Democratic party has 
gained or lost appreciably by the new distribution 
of seats. The Republican States of Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Michigan, California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin gain nineteen new members; while the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
lose one each, giving the Republicans a net gain 
of sixteen. 

The Democratic States of Texas, South Caroli- 
na, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
| Missouri, North Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
| ginia gain fifteen; and there is left one new mem- 
ber for New York, who may be chosen by either 
party. 

It will still be true that the vote of New York 
for President will generally decide the result. The 
Democrats can succeed by carrying the South, 
together with the States of New York and Indi- 
ana, giving them two hundred and four electoral 
votes. The Republicans, carrying all the North- 
ern States except New York, would have two hun- 
dred and twelve; but that is a very narrow mar- 
gin when two hundred and one votes are necessary 
to a choice. 

The law fixing the number of Representatives 
to the National Congress provides also for the 
elections of this year. The number of members 
is increased in twenty-one States and reduced in 
three. Very few of the Legislatures are now in 
session, and it is now too late to make new Con- 
gressional Districts, even in all those few. Still 
there are some States where it will be done. 

The system established by the new law is as fol- 
lows: In any State which receives an addition to 
the number of its Representatives, one member is 
to be chosen by each of the existing districts. The 
additional members, whether one or more, are to 
| be chosen by all the people of the State. 


| 


| 


| prophecy. 


In the next and | him. 
| azine and publisher in the country with novels, sketch- 


lature of Texas were in the meantime to divide 
the State into eleven districts, it would have the 


| power to do so, in which case each new district 


would choose one member. 

In States where the representation is reduced, 
unless the Legislature should redistrict in the 
meantime, the whole number of members will be 
chosen “at large,” or ona general ticket, by all 
the voters of the State. Maine will almost cer- 
tainly choose her four members in this way. This 
system only applies to the elections of the present 
year. 

As usual, the members will be elected in all the 
States except three or four,—Maine, Ohio and 
Iowa are all, we believe,—on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, which falls this 
year on the 7th day of the month. Maine elects 
in September and the other two States in October. 





+O 
DOOMED TO FAILURE. 

Fifteen years ago, Harry Fowler—we do not use the 
real name—was a brilliant but nervous boy, in a_ pre- 
paratory school of one of our large cities. He entered 
college, and soon became noted for his essays in the lit 
erary club, which he joined. 

He was nota thorough scholar, and his observation 
had been limited; but he had a happy faculty of ex- 
pression, and could say ‘‘nothing”’ with a crisp vivacity 
which strongly resembled wit. 

The college boys with one voice pronounced him a 
genius. He was the man—every college can boast of 
one—who ‘‘would be heard of in the world.” 

Harry was easily convinced of the truth of this 
Why not assault fame now, he thought? 
Why spend years of drudgery in preparation for author- 
ship? Poeta nascitur, ete. 

He sent one or two articles to a daily paper. Unfor- 
tunately they were accepted. He left college, went 
to the city, and at nineteen began what he was pleased 
to call ‘a literary life.” The boy had talent; immature 
but attractive. A sketch or two was accepted by the 
magazines, and won praise. But there his success end- 
ed. He had neither knowledge, experience, nor poetic 
fancy to give to the world, and pleasing nothings do not 
long command a sale in publishing offices. 

To support life he became a reporter on a daily paper, 
working all night to gain the pittance which supported 
At the same time, he besieged in vain every mag- 


| es and poems. Made fitful and uncertain by his temper- 
ament and habits of life, he soon lost his position of sal- 
aried reporter, and became a sensational writer, a mere 
hack furnishing accounts of murders, of prize-fights, 
accidents, etc., at so much—or so little—a column. 
Disappointment and irregular hours had soured his 
temper and wore on his nerves. He began to “need 
something to brace him up.”’ There is no need that we 
should go down the miserable road step byestep. A 
few weeks ago, Harry Fowler committed snicide in his 
room, leaving a letter behind, in which he arraigned the 
world as blind to his real worth, and God as unjust to 
him. 


How many other young men and women are rushing 
into authorship, seeking to take the position of teach- 
ers of mankind, while as yet they have accumulated 
no resources of thought or of knowledge, have seen 
nothing of the world, and have not even learned how 
to work! The end for them may not be as tragic as in 
this case. But it will assuredly be disappointment, bit- 
ter and enduring. 

“Do not,” said Jerrold, to such an ambitious lad, 
“take down the shutters until you have something to 
put in the windows.” 


— 
COATS-OF-ARMS. 

In many old houses of New England the ancestral 
coat-of-arms still hangs in the parlor, much faded in 
color, and not highly ornamental. The family do not 
generally overvalue it, and, in some instances, they 
would be at a loss to explain its meaning. But there 
it hangs, speaking to us of the olden time, before the 
Mayflower crossed the sea; a relic of a state of things 
which we can only with difficulty recall. 

The mottoes alone of these ancient crests possess 
much significance for us practical moderns. We can 
well believe that a sentiment or a principle of conduct, 
expressed in a neat phrase, and engraved on articles of 
familiar use, might have an effect upon the family char- 
acter, and we see no reason to laugh at people who 
made a family symbol for themselves, and affixed to it 
a motto they meant to live by. 

Sydney Smith said to the collector who asked for his 
crest, ‘The Smiths have none; they always seal their 
letters with their thumbs.” 

This was very far from being true, for several families 
of the name have elaborate crests and ample pedigrees. 
It was, however, a good joke in England, where mere 
antiquity of wealth was once absurdly overvalued. In 
this country there is not necessarily any egotism, or 
self-assertion, in the selecting by a young man, of a sensi- 
ble, stimulating motto; and there is no harm in joining 
| to it a little device containing allusions to his family his- 

tory. 

Certainly there is a congruity between the characters 
| of some noted men and their family mottoes. That of 
Sir Robert Peel is the single word Jndustria,a virtue 
which was the source of the family fortune. 

The motto of the Gladstones is peculiarly expressive 
of the character and feelings of the present most distin- 
guished member of the family: “Fide et Virtute;” 
By faith and by virtue. 

The motto of the Nelsons may have kindled the ambi- 
tion of the boy Horatio; ‘‘Palmam qui meruit ferat;” 
Let him bear the palm who deserves it. 

The Whole Duty of Man can be gathered from a col- 
lection of family mottoes, and that duty is often very 
neatly stated. A good motto for a good American 
“ Virtus 





would be that of the Duke of Westminster: 
non stemma ;”** Virtue not lineage. 

Lord Brougham's was good for a good Briton: “Pro 
rege, lege, grege;” For king, law, people. 

The word oftenest used in these family phrases is the 
Latin rirtvs, which means something more than the 
English word virtue; as the reader may discover who 
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will look it out in his Latin dictionary. Thus the 
Norfolks bear on their crest, “Sola virtus invicta ;” 
Virtue alone invincible. ‘ Quies virtute,” Quiet by vir- 
tue, is the motto of the Normanby family. 

Courage, sincerity and prudence are the virtues most 
commended in ancient mottoes, and, perhaps, the one 
which has been oftenest used, is the old Greek and Latin 
maxim, Make haste slowly. 


well without any herdsman to watch them. The value 
of the feathers exported from the Cape has increased in 
fourteen years from three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to over four and a half millions, and the demand 
is in excess of the supply. 
TOO FINE. 

The American newspaper writer uses briefer and 
sharper English than his British brother,—unless the 
| American is “padding” to fill out space, in which case 





— 4@y 
PAT’S LITTLE SPEECH. 





Jive or more stops, and nine 
appeared in many papers. 
Organ has less than two complete sets of reeds, and that 
at least 20 of the stops are of no use whatever. 
class Organ dealer will furnish a better instrument for 
less money. 


new life and energy to all the functions of the body. Com, 


COMPANION. 
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“*Be not Deceived.”’ 
A sensational advertisement of an Organ with éwenty- 
sets of reeds, for $65.00, has 
Now the truth is that said 


N ISS A. C. MORGAN, Principal Young Ladies’ 
pi School, Portsmouth, N. H., has issued an attractive 
Itinerary for a Three Months’ Vacation Trip in Europe 
for | Ladies. M” le Eugenie Gangloff ace ompanies her. 


M RS. Ss. z.. ADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven, Ct. Elev- 
enth year. Superior facilities, Send for circular. 
Writing thoroughly 


SHORTHAN taught by mail or 


personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 















Any Jirst- | 





(Com, 
a 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and imparts 





for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 





he degenerates into the twaddle that an Englishman 
knows as well as any one how to despise. Chambers’s 
Journal holds up to ridicule certain examples of flow- 
| ery writing, which nobody now wants to read. <A po- 


advocacy was frequently in- | — > nae : 
. ; a ee : _ | etic youth wanted to inform the prosaic world that there 
Perhaps the most hearty invitation ‘‘to speak | : 


A man who has a reputation for eloquence and amia- 
bility is often called upon for a speech. Col. William | 
C. Preston, of South Carolina, was an orator and a kind- 
hearted gentleman, whose 
voked. 


YOUNG ME 


tion, addres: address Vs 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN manufactured at First-class instructors, & Expe nses 
y Worcester, Mass., | low. Class or private ” ‘. as pre- 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. te v ‘red. Address Prof. F. B. RICE 


petent. Send for circular. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 
cheap, All Xcade ans and Col- 
lege studies. Ove Wstudents, 


Education Address J.B.T. j Aeray Sec’y. 
OBERL IN CONSE RV ATORY OF Mu Oherlin. 


If you want to learn Tele graphy i ina 
Sy ms months, and be certain of a situa 
LENTINE Bros., dane sville, Ww is 




















. | had been a fall of snow. 
an Trish- | 


in public” he ever received, was that given by ‘ 
man who was more brave than fluent. “The angels rustled their wings at the hour when Au- 
ee ~ aie 1E of the Palacio Rent | rora goes forth to fulfil her mission, and the earth was 
On the return of Company K of the Palmetto Regi- | covered with a fleecy mantle of white.” 

ment to Columbia, just after the close of the Mexican! But the editor quic ly dropped it into the waste-basket 

War, it was received by the citizens with the firing of | and wrote instead, “Snow fell this morning.” 
cannon, ringing of bells, and was, of course, banqueted. | bitious pote of a cesker pee scan Pye Sam 
Among the toasts was one complimenting Patrick ‘After'a long period of unsettled weather, it must 
Leonard, for seizing the colors after the color-bearer | have gladdened every one yesterday morning when the 
had been shot, and gallantly carrying them through the | 882, With all his glorious brilliancy and splendor, shone 
: : - forth, with golden ray scattering cloud and mist, and 
battle of Churubusco. with his cheering beams and glowing smile causing the 
A score of voices shouted, ‘A speech from Pat Leon- | birds to sing, the trees of the forest to rejoice, and the 
ard! A speech from Pat Leonard!” flowers of the field to unfold themselves in bright ar- 
Pat remained quict for some time, his chin resting on 


ray. 
It was also a country brother who thus began a para- 
his breast, very much confused and at a loss to know 
what to do or say. But his Trish wit enabled him to | 














graph announcing the sudden demise of a local shoe- 
maker: 
“We are being constantly reminded of the inexora- 


convenient size and style of this justly celebrated Pen, we can supply them at the very low price of 


States on re 


THE BEST STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 





The PON Writing, Most Even Wtoutan and Easiest to Clean, 


The genuine A. T. CROSS STYLOGRAPHIC PEN is the only perfect Fountain Pen before the public to-day, 


By a special arrangement with the manufacturers, having purchased a large quantity of the most 8S I. 75 
s 
Every Pen holds sufficient Ink for one_or two weeks’ writing. Pens mailed safely to any part of the United 
ceipt of price, which includes filler, cleaning-ne edle and full directions for ise . all packed in a neat box, 
Every Penis carefully examined before mailing, and registered at our expense, and is warranted in every respect. 


Refers to Publishers Youth's Compantot. H, H, CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, ‘Mass. — 








” Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles." — Pall Mall Gazette, London, Engiand. 


“Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen.*- 
Cleveland Leader. 





get out of the difficulty, greatly to the amusement of | 


the audience. Springing to his feet, his face beaming, 
he said, in a voice not much louder than a stage whis- 
per,— 

“Gentlemin! gentlemin! TI can’t spake mesilf, but 
if Col. Preston will spake the blarney that I'd be afther 
spaking mesilf, if I could, it’s me that'll hold his hat 
for him. Indade I wull.” 

It’s needless to say that this speech brought down the 
house. 


~@ 
A LECTURER’S COMPENSATION, 

The professional lecturer, as he par from place to 
place, meets with both queer people and amusing inci- 
dents. He finds the audiences responsive, and some 
one more demonstrative than the rest usually comes 
on the platform to tender congratulations. 

At one town where Mr. James T. Fields lectured, a 
little girl of nine years came up to him after the lecture, 
put her arms around his neck and kissed him. 

While he was delivering a course 
ton, on English Literature, a man stopped him one day 
in the street to say that he liked the lectures. ‘There 
don’t,’”’ he added, “‘seem to be any of that shycanery in 
*em, 80 many people now-a-days put in. 

“My wife,’ 
see how interested she got in hearin’ 
she’d never known nothin’ about before. 
to ask who that ‘North’ was anyhow?” 


of lectures in Bos- 


> said 
about these 


Mr. 


Wilson. 


One night in a town in Massachusetts, after Mr. 
Fields’ lecture, a long train of peop!e came up in succes- 
Each had a ready-made 
lead- 


sion to be introduced to him. 


speech. The last in the line was a grandmother 


It was this fact which probably first called the atten- 
ing her grandchild. After the old lady had spoken her | tion of Jenner to the subject of vaccination. 
little speech, the child also addressed him in the same si. 
words. Her piping voice was almost too much for the 
PY KEOKUK’S SPEECH. 


gravity of the lecturer. 

“That’s what I call ellerquence, 
hearers. 
me ellerquence, by kind o’ shivers which run up and 
down my back. Well, in one of your pieces T felt 
them shivers all over,—that’s what I call real eller- 
quence.” 


” 


— 
IGNORANT. 

The ignorance of intelligent foreigners in regard to 
America is often very amusing. A minister’s wife in 
an English city told an American lady that she had a | 
very dear school-friend in America, in a place called 
Pennsylvania; and asked innocently, 
me how far that is from Philadelphia?” 

So we need not wonder when poor Pat makes blun- 


ders in the geography of the great country he has chosen | 
Some candidates for naturalization were | 


for his home. 
being examined in New York. There was some doubt 
as to the qualifications of a very fresh-looking Irishman, 
when a witness who knew him was called up. 

“Has this man ever been out of the United States dur- 
ing the last five years?” asked the official. 

“Yis, yer Honor, he has, onct,’’ was the reply. 

“When was that?” 

“Three years ago, yer Honor.” 

“And where did he go—out of the United States?” 

“To Bull Run, yer Honor.” 

Another Irishman, equally green, who wished ‘to 
be convarted into an American citizen,” was then called 
up. 

“Have you ever been out of the United States since 
you came here?” asked the clerk. 

“Niver but only onct, yer Honor.” 

“And where did you go then?” 

“To Elmira, New York, sir, whin I moved there.”’ 

Pat got his ‘‘papers,”’ and went back joyfully to that 
foreign land—Elmira, New York. 

—+@> — 
OSTRICH-RAISING. 

Ostrich-raising is coming to be a lucrative business in 
Southern Africa, and is said to be the only means of 
saving this valuable bird from extinction. 





desert, and that the birds chose desert-life merely for 
self-protection. The profits of an extensive ostrich- 
breeder may be estimated from these facts : 

A single pair will raise four broods a year of from 
ten to fifteen chicks each. A chick a month old will 
sell for fifty dollars, and a full-grown ostrich will yield 
twenty-five white feathers a year, worth five dollars a- 
piece at Cape Town. Taking young and old together, 
it is estimated that the birds average over one hundred 
dollars a year profit. As they live for forty or fifty 
years, the profits are simply enormous. 

They need little care, living easily on grass, though 
relishing grain and giving in return for the luxurious 
diet finer feathers than those of the wild birds, and 
which bring higher prices. A flock of ostriches may 
be kept together in a field well fenced. They need no 
shelter, as they sleep in the open air. They are rarely 
sick, and, if the ficld is supplied with water, will fare 


another stranger, ‘‘was amazed to 
folks 
Butshe'd like 
Fields had 
just delivered a lecture on Christopher North, John 


said one of his 
“T tell my wife I allers know what seems to 


| bility of death—the certain, and it may be sudden, visit 
| of ‘the angel with the amaranthine wreath,’ as death is 
| so beautifully designated by Longfellow—and it is our 
painful duty to-day to chronicle the mek ancholy fact 
that one who has played his part, and playe dit well in 
life, has passed through nature to eternity.’ 


+> 
FRIGHTENED. 

The well-known safe-guard against small-pox—the 
honor of the discovery of which is linked with the name 
of Dr. Edward Jenner—has proved its value by con- 
stant use through the greater part of a century. The 
enterprising doctor was the first to prove and establish 
vaccination as a “‘prophylactic” of such wonderful ben- 
efit, but it was a far more ignorant man who first ap- 
plied it—and furnished the hint on which the learned 
physician acted. A medical writer in the Boston Her- 
ald says: 
| Tt is generally supposed that Dr. Jenner was the first 
| person who attempted to perform the operation of vac- 
| cination, and itis true that he investigated the matter 

and brought it before the public. Vaccination was, 
however, performed by a farmer in England some fif- 
teen years before Dr. Jenner attempted it. 

This man—who had the temerity to vaccinate his 

children with virus taken directly from the cow—is 
| stated to have been an able and discrect person ordina- 
rily, but this rashness of his came very near costing him 
his life. 

The popular feeling was so strong against him that 
he was obliged to leave the section of the country in | 
which he lived, and his children were carefully guard- 
ed, as it was expected they would exhibit some of the 
characteristics of the animals from which they had been 
vaccinated. 

It was expected that horns would appear upon their 
heads and hair upon their bodies, but, of course, noth- 
ing happened to the children, and they received no in- 
jury from the vaccination. 















In the olden time Indians used to visit Washington 
arrayed in their war attire, with their faces carefully 
painted, and large audiences attended their “councils.” 





| for gesticulation. 
“Could you tell 


| bored with sticks, but, my father, 


It is found | 
that they thrive much better on grass-land than in the | 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal 
writes of one of the last of these “councils” 


The last council was held in a church, the Indians oc- 
cupying a platform in front of the pulpit, while Secre- 
tary Ponissett sat there representing the President. The 
principal speaker was Keokuk, one of the Sacs, a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, whose expanded chest and mus- 
cular limbs denoted great muscular power. 

He stood erect as he spoke, with his blanket thrown 
over his left shoulder and arm, leaving the right bare 
We spoke with dignity, but great 
animation, and some of his retorts were excellent. 

“They tell you,” said he, “that our ears must be 
you could not pene- 
trate the thick skulls of the Sioux in that way—it would 
require hot iron. 

“They tell you that peace has been made and that we 
have broken it. How happens it then that so many 
Sioux braves have been slain in our country? I will 
tell you—they invaded us; we never invaded them; 
none of my braves have been killed in their land. We 
have their scalps, and we can tell where we took them.” 


+e 
UNBENDING. 

A writer in the Boston Jornal illustrates the auster- 

ity which marked some of the early settlers of New 

Hampshire; noble men, who walked their own gait: 


as follows: 





One of them was Deacon Sanborn, of whom the fol- 
lowing stories are told: He would forbid his own chil- 
dren from mingling with other children at evening par- 
ties, but his good wife would sometimes get round his 
rules by sending them off to neighborhood parties, when 
he thought she had sent them to bed. 

He would not countenance tobacco-chewing on Sun- 
days, and once got up in meeting and spoke to ‘‘Ben 
Moody *? for smiling in the singing seats. 

When the first bass viol was introduced into the meet- 
ing-house, he pronounced jits introduction blasphemy 
and “took his hat and left.’ 

But the deacon was a good man, nevertheless, and 
his descendants have been an honor to the State. 

A PARROT’S MOURNING. 

A touching story comes from Eyemouth, England; 
Mr. William Nisbet, who was lost in one of the ill-fated 
fishing-boats, had a parrot which, under his tuition, 
had become remarkably proficient in the use of lan- 
guage. 

Nisbet was fond of his bird. Ever since the fatal 
storm that buried him in the sea, the parrot has been 
depressed and silent, as though it was conscious of its 
loss. 

Tl= other day, however, and throughout the day, it 
found and maintained its voice, repeating mournfully 
and with pathetic iteration, — 


‘““Euphy, Willie’s awa’ noo—Willie’s awa’ noo!”’ 


“KE uphy” (Euphemia) is the name of Nisbet’s wife.— 
Christian Life. 
——_—++o»+—___—_—__ 
BUTTER. 


A story is told of a guest who was eating more butter 
than biscuit, while the landlady looked on, and fidgeted 
and hinted ‘until she fairly went into a nervous fit. 
Finally she said, ‘‘Do you know that butter is up to 
sixty-five cents a pound?” 

The hungry guest reached out and took what there 
was left. ‘‘Well,’’ he drawled, spProvingly and reas- 
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simplest of all the arts. There are but twenty-six letters in 


our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the only real difficulty is in 
penholding, and in securing a free movement. 
Slips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort, illustrated with diagrams and 


With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 


correct positions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
nce can learn readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


iching course, complete, and in one package,—the material 
ed, a litetime’s practice. It consists of 

nd Ornamental Penmanship, in all varieties, Movement Ex- 
Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding 
ork, Card- Writing, Pen: Drawing and Shading, German 


Alb 
Tent Old English, Off- ‘aend Flourishing, &c., &e. 


All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
panied with asmall Book oF [NstRUCTIONS, giving a complete analysis of every 


letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and 


MPROVEMENT OF THOSE USINC IT. 


vis used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
Three years ago it was introduced in 
ng journals there commending it highly as a simple conmen- 
ring the past eight years thousands of young people in all parts 
1 Canada have become accomplished penmen from using it, 
W specimens, showing the improvement resulting trom faith- 

we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. 
close examination, tor no tiner rapid business writing has evet 

Old Style: Miss THOMPSON writes: 

“T can speak from expe- 
rience of the value of your 
Compendium, having tested 
it thoroughly, and improved 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 
learned your style from the 
Compendium, and takes ev- 
ery occasion to recommend 
it."— Mary ‘THOMPSON, 
East Point, Georgia, 


New Style: 


Old Style: 


Mr. Evus says: 

“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
arecent copy of the Penman's 
Gazetie; am anxious to see 
it."— Cas. A. ELLIs, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


New Style: 





bY, 


M) ied: 
Old Style: 
Mr. Rust writes: 

“TIT have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with 
the best results. I now de- 
light in writing. Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
for the Penman's Gazette,one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing." —C. E, 
Rust, Brandon, Vt. 


New Style: 


Compeuatye, COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to 
= soma ONE LLAR. It is always sent promptly on 
Add 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 


the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., 
, both of which are under superior teachers, and attended 


by pupils from different parts of the country. 


ICE TO COMPANION READERS,.—Don’t use poor pens! If 
very best steel pens near you, enclose forty cents to me in 
stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full quarter-gross 


box of my own,—the best pens that can | be procure d. 





$5.00. COMPANION 


There is nothing of more value in a family than a good 
chest of tools. It pays its way right along. But its value 


to the boys is incomparable. It accustoms them to the 
use of tools, and gives them that handiness which so few 
ever acquire, and which enables them, in their future 
homes, to do with ease almost any little job—and indeed 








suringly, ‘“‘good butter is wuth it 





many a large one. 


‘TOOL CHEST. 


















$5.00. 


How to Use 
Wooo Workine Toals 





The tools in this chest are 
not toys; most of them are 
full size,and of good quality. 
At no other place could so 
good and so many tools be 
purchased for $9.00, They 
are specially selected. The 
chest is made from chestnut 
trimmed in black walnut, 
and contains the following: 
Hand Saw,Plane, Bit Brace, 
3 Bits, Screw Driver, Draw 
Knife, Hammer, Compass- 
es, Chisel 34 inch, Chisel 34 inch, Gouge, Scratch 
Av 1, Pliers, Foot Rule, 7 ry Square, 2 Gimlets, 
Gauge, File, Awl, Screw Driver for bit brace, 
Plumb, Bob, Reel, Mallet and Hand Clamp. 

We offer this chest of tools, which is a work- 
shop in itself, for sale for only $5, It must be sent 
by express, and charges paid by purchaser, 

We shall give free with each Tool Chest a 
valuable book, “How to Use Wood Working 
Tools.” The book is handsomely bound in 
cloth, and has more than ninety illustrations. This book 
will be worth more than the price of the chest to any 
family of boys, as it will teach them the correct use and 
care of tools. (We will send the book alone to any ad- 
dress, postage paid, for 75 ets.) 

PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





























For the Companion. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Me wear white gloves at her wedding? 
Full dress? Aye—D understand. 
But, wife, [must give our daughter away 
With a free and uncovered hand, 
As I took vours, her mother, so long, long ago: 
Then weddings were sacraments, now they are show, 


No, no, 





And what could I do with my hands in gloves, 
If my eves should fill up with tears? 
I havent control of my heart to-day 
As [ had in earlier years. 
No, no, for her sake it won't do; T must try 
And not overcloud with my tears her fair sky. 











But T want her to feel, when I come to call 
On the God of her parents to bless 

The child of our years, the touch of ny hand, 
And the warmth of her father’s caress, 

And, too, LT would cherish the touch of her face 

And feel her heart beat in my parting embrace, 





When L lifted her first to my heart, then these hands 
Were calloused with toil; for Twrought, 
Anddoubled exertion for yours and her sake; 
And often, aye. often Pve thought, 
To hide in one’s the privatious of youth 
Is of all, (he unmantliest kind of untruth, 






Wear your laces and diamonds—you'’ve earned them, 
good wite 
Look your best; but let me extend 
Hospitality’s hand all ungloved to my guests, 
Suppose, now, some old cherished friend 
Should appear without gloves? — can’t afford them, 
maybe 
That man must reeeive double welcome from me. 





“And how will the bridegroom look on it,” you ask, 
“To reecive from ungloved hands his bride ?” 
Well, [ trust and believe he has wisdom enough 
To receive what we give him with pride; 
And E hope he'll remember the wife that he loves 
Is the daughter of one who has no need of gloves, 
MARQUESE, 


“+> 


For the Companion, 


DEVOTED. 

Selina Shirley, a 
charming manners, 
years of ‘to the Earl of Huntington. She was | 
a favorite in the highest of the English 
Even the polished Earl of Chesterfield 


! 


KC, 


lady of great beauty and | 


was married 


at twenty-one | 





peerage, 
and Lord 
minister, took marked pleasure in her society. 
But she 
ter 
among a proud aristocracy. 


circles 


Bolingbro the historian and prime 


set a higher value on Christian charac- 


than on social distinction, even 
She had been led by 
a remark of her sister-in-lay, Margaret Hastings, 


and service 


to think seriously of the claims of religion upon 
the heart and life, until finally she was led openly 
to profess herself a follower of Christ. 

By her influence many in the higher social circles 
of England were won to a religious life. Many oth- 
ers, like the proud Duchesses of Marlborough and 
Buckingham, confessed that, at least, the Coun- 
tess’s lile was beautilied by her devoted Christian | 


spirit. 


During the Karl of Huntington's lite, she felt it | ' 


a duty to maintain the hospitatities of his prince- | 
ly mansions, and to mingle with him in the socie- | 
ty But after his 
death she followed her own preferences, and de- 
voted her time, her influence and her fortune to 


to which he was accustomed. 


religious work. 


In her elegant drawing-rooms in London and in 
the country, she gathered many of the nobility of | 
England, and members of the higher circles of so- 
ciety, to listen to the preaching of Whitefield; 
while crowds of the working-classes flocked to her 
kitchens to hear the eloquent preacher. 

In the Romaine, 
Venn, Berridge and other eloquent ministers as 


summer she often engaged 


travelling companions, and sometimes spent weeks 
ina country retreat, devoting her time to public 
and private labor for the spiritual and moral good 
of the people. Hundreds were persuaded to begin 
a Christian lite during these summer campaigns. 
Nor did she always select the country as the 
Brighton, Bath and 
fashionable watering-places,— 


scene of her earnest labors. 
Tunbridge Wi Ils, 
each in turn were visited as fields for summer toil. 
In each, a chapel was built, and a flourishing con- 
gregation gathered through the Countess’s ageney. 

On one occasion, Lord Chesterfield offered his 
chapel at Bretly Hall, in Derbyshire, for the use 


of her chaplains during one of these summer cam- 
paigns. ‘The old estate, famous for revelries, wit- 
nessed a new order of things, for Romaine drew 
crowds to the chapel, and Whitetield attracted 
throngs to the Park. 

For more than fifty vears there was no happier 
or more useful woman in England than Lady | 
Huntington. When she died, in her cighty-fifth 
year, her loss was felt by thousands of mourners, 
the recipients of her charity, or who had been led 
by her influence to a Christian life. 

Was the career of any woman of fashion in her 
day as enviable as that of hers ? 
one of them? 


Who remembers 


- 4~@> 
LEARN A TRADE, 

To young men—rich or poor—who do not seem 
to know what to do with themselves after leaving 
college, we can recommend the following example, 
related in the Providence Journal. 

A few years ago a young man of promise was 
graduated at Harvard University. 
to become a cotton manufacturer. 


He determined 
Instead of re- 
lying upon his general education, and waiting for 
an opening, as many of his classmates did, he be- 





From the machine-shop he went into the cotton- 
mill, and there acquired a thorough knowledge of 
all the processes of cotton manufacture. 

While some of his classmates were waiting and 
looking for an opening in business, and others 
were with difficulty filling subordinate positions, 








day, in charge of one of the largest cotton-mills in | 
New England, with ample salary, and what is bet- | 
ter, is discharging the duties of his position with 

great satisfaction to the company he serves. 


+> 
AN ARAB POLICE COURT. . 

The of Algiers have instituted a 
court called the Bureau Arabe. Over it presides a 
Frenchman, known as the President. <A table is before 
him. On either side of the room, ranged against the 
wall, are three or four gentlemen, the court officials. 
People are squatted about, while the clerk is painting 
in, rather than writing, the “‘notes.”’ 


French masters 


The court is open, 
and below is a picture of a scene given by an Eastern 
traveller: 

Enter an Arab, with a face of agony, and clothes 
filthy and in disorder. He drags himself to the front, 
raises his right hand out of his mantle (bernouse), and 
with the fore-finger pointing to heaven, exclaims, in a 
shrill tone,—- 

“T invoke God and His justice 

“What have you to complain of? 
President. 

With the shrillest of sere 
invoke God and His justic 

“Well, see here; explain yourself, and try not to 
scream so loud.” 

“IT am an unfortunate man; poor, but virtuous. I 
have never robbed, nor lied, nor murdered, nor be- 
trayed any one.” 

“Don’t yell so loud! You are screaming like a hun- 
gry pig. Lower your voice.” 

**T will tell you ny story,’ the Arab now concludes 
tosay. “She was very quiet at our home. One day I 
went to market. I come back; I find my tent empty. 

“T then began to have my doubts. I go to my neigh- | 
bor, as perfect as you could wish him to be Says he, | 
‘I saw them slip away, yesterday.’ 





9 


Speak!” says the 


ams, the Arab repeats, “I 
’ 





___ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


é Pape . 2 | about my face, but did not use its claws, very fortunate- 
he was rapidly rising, step by step, until he is, to- | jy for me. 


*“T search everywhere; I wear mysetf out with search- | 


ing. After three months of searches—-may my two eyes 
be put out if it was not three whole nonths!—I reach 
this place. A man says, ‘Give me five douros, and I 
will show where she is.’ I giv? him five douros, and he 
leads me to a tent, where I perceive him established 


| with her, like husband and wif. 


“IT suppose you are speaking of your wife,” returns 
the President, “and come to ckim her back, who has 
been carried off by some one, whose name you have 
forgotten to mention.” 

“How? Have I not named him? His name is Mous- 
tapha ben Krain, of the tribe of Ouled Krain. [With a 
deep sigh} Ah, my poor wife! who knew so well how to 
make fritters and griddle-cakes I would swear the 
scoundrel took her off by foree, and that she did all she 
could to resist him.”” 

“Console yourself!” exclaims the President. ‘Here 
is the Kaid of the Ouled Krain present; he will help 
us to put this matter right.” 

(With a groan)—*What a wife I have lost in her! 
She cost me forty douros.”’ 

“Come, now,” says the Kaid, turning to the Arab, 
“could we not arrange this matter in a friendly way?” 

(With virtuous indignation)—‘*Never! never! ap- 
peal to God and His justice!’ (He sobs), “My poor 
wife! Ah! if they had not carried her off by force, I 
should have her still. What a dear creature she was!” 

“Tlow much did she cost you?” asks the Kaid. 

“Who? My wife? Forty douros. Alas! The joy 
of my tent is departed with her. Forty douros, without 
counting the jewels.”” 

“Tamready to give you twenty on account of the man 
who now holds her in possession.”’ 

Changing his whole manner, the Arab replies, ‘‘How ? 
our pardon! Twenty douros? But she cost me 















ree 





forty.” 

“But she was then young. She is now beginning to 
grow old, and she has dropped much under her first 
value.” 

“That’s true. She has gonedown. She is not worth 
what she was. ‘Twenty douros? It is a bargain. Count 
them out at once. My word is my bond.” 

The money is counted out before the plaintiff, whose 
eyes sparkle with greediness, 

“But stop!” exclaims the President. ‘The plaintiff 
has affirmed that she would not for all the world be 
separated from him. Now, if this poor woman loves 
him’’— 

“She love him! She has said that she had ra‘her be 
cut to pieces alive than return to him,” answers the 
Kaid. 

“There may be something in it,” quietiy returns the 
Arab. ‘For some time she has taken the bridle off her 
tongue more than befits a woman. I have been obliged 
to box her ears on many 11 occasion.” 

“But you said you loved her dearly 

Stowing away his monet 91 rising from his knees, 
the Arab replies, “True; but she had begun to get a 
little the worse for wear. She limped a good bit, and 
then her left eye was not as clear as it might have been. 
‘Twenty douros; it is a reasonable price. I am a just 
and virtuous man, Lam. Everybody will tell you so. 
I am satisfied. I desire a document that the actual 
possessor of my wife is forbidden to bring her back to 
me. God be with you!” 

Ife goes out satisfied. 








” 


+r - 
HALF A MILE WITH A TIGER. 

Mr. John Bradley, in his ‘Narrative of Travel and 
Sport in Burmah, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula,” re 
lates a perilous adventure he had with a tiger one day, 
in the jungles of Lower Siam. He and his companions, 
Grant and Lacy, and several native attendants, were re- 
turning from an unsuccessful hunt when suddenly a 
large tiger crossed their path, and would have run 
away; but being fired upon, the brute stopped, and be- 
fore any one could guess his intention, sprang upon 
Mr. Bradley. How the hunter fared is thus described 
in his own words. 


Seizing me by the left thigh, the tiger shook me as a 
dog shakes a rat. Then, growling horribly, dragged 
me at a tremendous rate through the thick under- 
growth of the forest. 

I heard the frightened shouts of my companions and 
the reports of several shots, and then a dizziness came 
over me; but I did not lose consciousness. 

As I was jolted through the forest I several times 
caught hold of the trees, but the tiger, growling fiercely, 
shook me free in an instant. All this time, though 
quite calm and collected, I felt a strong desire to pre- 
serve my life, and never for a moment experienced that 
apathy with regard to my danger that some persons 





| have described under very similar circumstances. 


gan at once to prepare specially for the business | 


he had chosen, by entering a machine-shop as : 
workman, acquainting himself with every part of 


the machinery of a cotton-mill. 


< 


How long I was in the jaws of this brute I cannot 
tell. It seemed to me an age before the creature 
stopped. My companions afterward declared that I had 
been dragged at least half a mile. 

They followed as fast as they could run, and although 
I was unaware of it at the time, never lost sight of the 

t. To this circumstance I undoubtediy owe my 
*; for had there been any delay in rendering me as- 
stance, it must have been fatal to me. 
The moment the tiger halted it released my thigh, 
and seemed to be attracted by the approach of my com- 
panions; though, as yet, I did not see them myself. 

Taking advantage of this release, I tried to creep to 
the shelter of some tall bushes near at hand. In an in- 








2= 


stant, and with a terrible roar, the creature pounced 
upon me, seizing me this time by the shoulder, and lac- 
| erating my chest with its claws. 


| the ‘race. 


MARCH 23, 1882, 











A shot was fired, and I heard the bullet whistle over- 
nead. Fear of hitting me had caused them to fire so 
high. 

A second and third shot were equally unsuccessful ; 
and the tiger, again releasing me, began to lick up the 
blood which oozed through my jacket. I began to feel 
very faint, and could not repress a groan. Several 
times the tiger dabbed his paws, apparently in play, 


Presently the beast seemed to be seized with a sudden 
rage, and commenced to spit like an angry cat at some 
one approaching, whose footsteps I could hear, but I 
could not see the men, for I was lying flat on my back. 

There was the sharp bang of a rifle close to my head, 
a heavy weight fell across me, and then I comprehended 
that my brave friend Grant was pulling me from under 
the dead body of the tiger. 


= ee 
For the Companion. 
NEVER CAME BACK. 
Last year I watched while the waves of gold 


tose gently and fell with the twilight’s tide, 
A barque sail off from life’s gateways cold, 





“Mr. —— will please to consult his parents or gnar- 
dians as to their views in regurd to the students of this 
University adopting the cep and gown worn in English 
Universities. Please report to Prof. Dash as soon as 
convenient.” 

The Freshmen were charmed with the idea of being 
known in the streets as University men; and lost no 
time in obtaining their parents’ approval of the new 
garb. 

It was with not a little amazement that Prof. Dash 
received calls and notes from the Freshmen, saying 
that “their parents fully approved the adoption of the 
cap and gown by the students.” 

The Freshmen soon found out the joke that had been 
played upon them, and then felt inclined to cross the 
street when they saw a roguish Sophomore advancing 
with raised brows and a leer in his eye. But they con- 
soled themselves with the thought that the day was 
coming when they, too, as ‘‘wise fools,’ should have 
their chance of engaging in similar fun. 





SHOP MANNERS. 
Miss Kate Field, having been lured to a shop where 





Bearing the one I had loved from my side. 
And I watched for the snowy sails once more 
To come again o'er those azure seas, 
The precious freight they had ta’en to restore 
And quiet my longings, my sad heart ease. 
But they never came back again, 
No, never came back again, 












I watched through the winter icy and chill, 
And my heart seemed as cold as the clouds in the 
gloom; 
Through the light of the spring I waited still, 
With the buds all glowing with beauty’s bloom; 
And still | watched through the fevered heats 
Till all of the roses of summer were pas 
“On the shore of the future,” my heart rep 
“T shall find the immortals when life is pas’ 
But they'll never come back again, 
No, never come back again. 
SARAH R. SILL, 
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UNSCRUPULOUWS. 

In the Southwest, before the war, electioneering was 

not one of the “lost arts.”” If a man wanted an office, 

he announced himself as a candidate. Usually the no- 


| tice was given during court-weck, when a crowd was 


present to hear the office-seckers present their claims. 
A candidate spoke of himself and was spoken of as 
“T intend to make 
“Tt will be a very close ‘race.’” “I'll bet 
fifty dollars that Peters will make the ‘race.’” Such 
were the remarks one would hear on the eve of an elec- 


if he was a horee entered for a race. 


oo” 


| tion. 


To “make the race’’ was to secure the office. One 
had run twelve successive years for the 
State Legislature, and failed each year to “make the 
” On issuing his twelfth declaration of intention, 
he said, “Fellow-citizens, if, unfortunately, I should 
fail in this election, I take the present opportunity to 
announce myself as a candidate in the next ‘race.’ ” 
That thirteenth ‘race’? won the prize. 

The candidates were like lawyers before a jury. Each 
one was anxious to make all the points he could, and all 
were alike unscrupulous as to how the points were 
made. The Rev. Dr. Pierson, Ex-President of Cumber- 
land College, Ky., relates a story, showing off a can- 
didate while making his ‘points,’ which is so pictur- 
esque that we condense it for our columns: 


candidate 





race. 


Prominent among the crowd drawn by a public dis- 
cussion on the subject of baptism was Judge C . 
who was “making a race” for Congress. The judge’s 
interest was not in the “subjects” or “‘mode”’ of baptism, 
but in the voters present. To them he was as polite as 
he could be. He shook hands with everybody, and anx- 
iously inquired after the health of wives and families. 

“When the meeting broke,”’ to use the vernacular of 
the Southwest, the judge and a young man were invited 
to a gentleman’s house to eat peaches and cream. 

“Well, judge,” asked the host, after the company had 
seated themselves, “what did you think of the discus- 
sion to-day?” 

The cld electioneerer glanced up and down the table, 
as if st -veying a jury, and then, in a judicial tone, 
said,— 
he discussion was very able on both sides. The 
preachers acquitted themselves most handsomely. And 
yet I must say that Parson Waller (the Baptist) was 
rather too much for Parson Clarke (the Methodist). 
But, then, he had the advantage of him so far as the 
merits of the question are concerned, J think. 

“The Greek settles that question. Blabtow (the 
judge’s pronunciation of bapto) may not always, in all 
circumstances, mean ‘immerse;’ but b/abtezer (the 
judge meant baptizo), its derivative, means ‘immerse’— 
go in all over—every time. There’s no getting away 
from that.” 

“What did you say that Greek word was that always 
means ‘immerse’? ’’ asked the young man, who was a 
Presbyterian minister, though the judge did not know 












“Do you know anything about Greek?” asked the 
judge, nervously. 

“Not much.” 

“Do you kno 
studied it at all? 

“T have studied and read it some for a dozen years 

Immediately the judge started off upon another track, 
which led him so far into stories and fun that he did 
not get back to the Greek. 

“Where did you come from, stranger?” said the 
judge, addressing the young minister, after the com- 
pany had departed, and they were both strolling in the 
garden. ‘How did you get among these hills, a man 
that has studied Greek a dozen years? 

«Now, let me own up,” he continued, growing confi- 
dential. “I don’t know a thing about Greek; never 
studied it at all. Il don’t know a Greek letter from a 
turkey-track. I am a candidate for Congress, out on an 
electioneering excursion. I knew everybody at the ta- 
ble but you, and I saw that it was a Baptist crowd. I 
wanted to win their favor and get their votes. 

“T heard Parson Smith preach on baptism in Louis- 
ville last winter, and I was giving them his Greek as well 
as I could remember it. Now,’ said the judge, with a 
laugh, “if you let this out on me so that my opponent 
“an get hold of it before I am through this canvass, I'll 
never forgive you.” 

So much for an unscrupulous politician’s methods! 
If he had chanced to eat peaches and cream with a com. 
pany of Methodists, he would have used his ‘‘Greek’’ 
in their behalf. 
ee ene 


SUCH FUN. 

Hazing is vulgar and brutal. But some of the tricks 
which Sophomores play on unsuspicious Freshmen 
are so harmless and innocent of malice that they may 
be forgiven. 
our colleges, the proud and imperious Sophomores— 
‘*wise fools” is the correct translation of the name—is- 
sued a card to the new class, stating that they could at 
once secure their choice of seats in the chapel by paying 
in a certain sum of meney. 

Not knowing that the seats were all free, the new- 
comers sent in the small amount asked for, and each 
chose a seat that pleased him. 


w anything about it? Have you ever 
” 


” 





The joke soon became known, and the Freshmen, 
naturally enough, asked where their money was. “Oh 
it took all that to print the cards,”’ was the er 

But the Freshmen gained the best seats, and they held 
them, and had their little compensation when they saw 
their tormentors occupying inferior ones. 

A few years ago the Freshmen of one of our New 





England colleges received cards, on which was printed, 





At the beginning of the year, in one of 


cheapness prevailed, found it noisy, filled with bad air, 
| and she bought there a dollar’s worth of paper for nine- 
ty-nine cents. But what annoyed her most acutely was 
the ill-mannered saleswoman, whom she thus describes 
in Our Continent: 


The cheap young lady sniffed at me as though I were 
a creature too common for consideration, and amused 
herself by humming a popular air. In the course of 
time she deigned to put before the woman standing be- 
side me a parcel and change, which was taken by my 
neighbor, who at once departed. 

On hummed cheap young lady 
In a most insulting way, 
until I ventured to ask for my package. 

Cheap Young Lady, ina drawling tone, ‘‘What did 
you buy?” 

“You surely know what I bought. It was writing 
paper.” 

The cheap young lady ceased to hum, and even be- 
same languidly solicitous. She disappeared and on re- 
turning spake. 

“The lady next you took your paper and change, and 
I think it was very wrong of her.” 

‘Had you attended to your business, she never would 
have had an opportunity to take what belonged to an- 
other. I gave you a three-dollar bill. Return it tome.” 

The cheap young lady turned pale. After all, though 
a woman, I was not a worm to be trodden upon. 

“You must wait until the Floor-Walker 
round,” she said. 

I waited. The floor-walker consumed ten minutes in 
“coming round.’’ Then the cheap young lady reap- 
peared with a three-dollar bill which she flung at me. 
Thanking her humbly for the great favor conferred, I 
retired. I had breathed bad air for twenty ‘minutes, 
and had been pounded in the back by eager humanity, 
had been insulted, and I emerged, without paper, an ir- 
ritated and a wiser woman. 
cineca 
ABUSED. 
The abuse of language is very plainly seen in the use 
of the word professor. Once applied only to those who 
taught in a higher institution of learning, it is now as- 
sumed by teachers who are employed in schools and 
seminaries below the college grade. It is the custom 
in many towns to speak not only of the Principal of the 
High School as Professor, but also thus to dub the 
head of the Grammar School. 





comes 





But the word suffers an abuse much more serious 
than this. In London a few years ago was displayed a 
sign, the “Professor of Shirt-Making.”” A New Eng- 
land barber circulated hand-bills through the village in 
which his simple shop was situated, describing himself 
as ‘*Professor of the tonsorial art.’’ 

A Maine paper recently, in a paragraph concerning a 
skilful coachman, placed before his name the abbrevia- 
tion of ‘*Prof.’’ 

Such uses of an honorable term are both ridiculous 
and shameful. Americans are too free in the use of ti- 
tles. The meaning of the word professor should be re- 
stricted to those who teach in a college or in an institu- 
tion of as high a grade. 

At Harvard no one is called professor unless he has 
been chosen to a regular Professorship. To call a tutor 
by this title, or for him to allow himself to be so called, 
would be considered a mark of indecorum. A Harvard 
tutor who had been addressed by a scholar as Professor 
E——, replied, ‘‘No, that is incorrect. You can indulge 
yourself in the use of any ordinary and modest titles, 
but do not ‘professor’ me.” 


a 
THE DENTISTS. 

Many persons can remember when care for the teeth 
was of the rudest sort. Ifa tooth ached, out it came—it 
had to come, even if it brought a huge piece of the jaw 
with it. No matter if the tooth was sound, and the 
pain purely neuralgia, it must be extracted. No means 
were known of saving the teeth, when once they began 
to decay. People bore with them,—pain, stench and 
miasmatic poison,—as long as they could, dosing from 
time to time with laudanum, cayenne pepper, and hot 
bricks, and then submitted to the inevitable. The 
number of those whose chins and noses seemed, with 
age, tending toward a conflict, was large. 





The dentists then .wére largely uneducated men. 
Since those days dentistry has become a worthy spe- 
cialty. It has availed itself of the teachings of anatomy, 
physiology, and the resources of science and art. 

It has multiplied and improved its instruments. It 
has "given anesthesia to the world. It has its dental 
colleges and degrees. It has brought the microscope to 
bear on its difficult problems, and has created a valua.- 
ble literature. 

It has proved that the worst teeth can be saved. It 
can build up new teeth from the stumps of old ones, 
On the roots of the eight front upper teeth it can now 
insert serviceable pivot teeth. 

On plates of different materials it can insert sets, in 
full or in part, rivalling the natural. Celluloid is found 
to furnish some of the best material for plates; while 
platinum, veneered with porcelain (called continuous 
gum-work), has become the fashionable base for whole 
sets. 

There are still many ignorant dentists. Employ only 
those whose reputation and work are of the best. 


— 
THE ARTIST AND THE RUSTIC. 

If men need education to appreciate art, so they do 

| to appreciate nature. A clown is no judge of beauty 

| anywhere. The Boston Journal gives the following 

| fresh illustrations of a rustic’s estimate of skilled efforts 

and pictorial charms: 


One of Boston’s artists, who enjoys a well-earned 
fame for his landscapes, was sketching in a neighboring 
town during the summer, when a butcher’s cart con- 
taining a young fellow came up, and the occupant 
alighted to see what was going on. 

“Do you sell many of them things around here?” 
asked the slayer of bulls and of sheep, looking at the 
sketch and speaking with a touch of scorn in his voice. 

“No,” replied the artist, “but I sella good many in 
Boston.” 

“And how much do you get for ’em?” asked the 
butcher, jingling a few pieces of silver in his ket. 

“Well,” said the painter, “for a picture of this size 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars.” 

The butcher almost swooned with surprise, gave vent 
to his feelings by an emphatic word, jumped into his 
cart and rattled away, as if .e had narrowly escaped, 
the clutches of a dangerous ‘unatic. : 
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For the Companion, 


KEEPING LENT. 
When mamma said, ‘‘Now, children, dear, 
You know that it is Lent, 
Some blessing you should sacrifice, 
Which heaven to you has sent’””—— 
Our ten-year-old made haste to say, 
“You promised me a dress, 
And if I say I'll give that up, 
*T will be enough, I guess.” 
“Well, J love sugar in my tea, 
Three lumps and sometimes four, 
If I agree to go without, 
You could not ask for more,”’ 
Said number two, with thoughtful face, 
And wisely nodding head, 
While number three was thinking fast, 


| huts that afternoon, and cocoanut candy which he 


““Where’s my mouse ?” 
Never was a little mouse better fed. 


| 


He had | 


gnawed with a relish. Nannie built block houses 
around him, and Johnny played the harmonicum 
for him. 

At night the trap was set on a bureau, and the 
corner of the bureau cover thrown lightly over it 
to keep the mouse warm. But what do you think 
he did in the night? He gnawed off all the fringe 
he could get hold of, and pulled it into the trap for 
a little bed. So the next night Johnny threw an | 
old handkerchief over the trap, and the mouse had 
pulled every inch of it inside by morning, and hid- | 
den himself in the folds. 

He seemed to like to hide so well that Nannie | 
with great pains drew the handkerchief to the up- | 
per part of the trap, and fastened it to the wires, 
so that it made a little up-stairs bedroom where 
mousie could hide and sleep, and then run down 
into his larder whenever he was hungry. He 
seemed to like this, and would peep around his | 
curtains just as if he wanted to say, ‘“PeekaLo!” | 

Then mamma made a little swing with a card- | 
board stat, and fastened that inside the trap, but 
mousie, who had watched her with great interest, 





Our roguish little Fred. 
“T want to div up somefin big, 
*Cause I aint very dood, 
But, when my fings was div to me, 
I touldn’t if I would.” 
And while his bright eyes shone like stars, 
With manner calm and cool, 
He said, “I fink dat / will try 
And div up doin’ to school.” 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S MOUSE. 

Johnny awoke very carly one morning, and 
could not hear anybody stirring about the rooms. 

All the folks were fast asleep, and it was hardly | 
light enough to see the shapes of the windows and | 
doors. 

Johnny lay still thinking for a little while, and 
then he remembered that he was hungry the night 
before when he went to bed, and that he was hun- | 
gry now. 

So he thought he would slip out on the floor | 
and run through the hall to the kitchen, get a 
piece of bread, and then come back to eat it com- | 
fortably in bed. 

Nobody heard him stepping along on his little 
bare feet, and he reached the kitchen and found 
the bread-pail, but there were no slices cut, so he 
turned to the closet for a knife. 

Just as he was feeling around on the shelf, there 
was a sudden snap and squeal down right by his 
toes. 

“Oh, oh!” thought Johnny, “there’s a mouse 
caught in the trap!” 

He snatched the trap up quick as a flash, | 
pressed down the spring, and there dropped into 
his hand the little body of a mouse, apparently 
choked to death, but still warm. 

‘Poor, poor little mousie!” said Johnny, softly 
stroking it, and forgetting his bread, he went back 
to bed with his treasure in his hand. 

There he held it, and stroked it, and laid his 
cheek against it, thinking how cunning it looked, 
and how he wished it was not dead, when sudden- 
ly the little frame quivered, and there was a feeble 
motion to escape. Johnny held it close enough 
then, you may be sure, and screamed as loud as 
he could,— 

“Mamma, mamma! 
a mouse!” 

Mamma, who by this time was moving about 
in her own room, ran to the spot in the greatest 
surprise, for how in the world could Johnny catch 
a mouse in bed ? 

“Oh, I can’t hold him! 
Johnny. 

“He’s in the closet!” exclaimed mamma, enter- 
ing at once into the excitement of the hunt, and 
closing the closet door. She then opened it again 
cautiously, with a towel in her hand ready to fling 
over the little fugitive who was hiding among the 
boots and shoes. 

“Can you see him ?” asked Johnny eagerly. 

‘““Where’s a mouse ?” cried Nannie, who in her 
nightgown had just reached the scene. 

“I have him!” exclaimed mamma. 
run into the toe of papa’s boot!” 

She brought the boot out, and now where could 
she put the mouse to keep himsafely ? There was 
an old, unused, leaky coffee-pot somewhere in the 
kitchen, that would do to hold him, with the cover 
shut down. 

“And when I go out marketing, I will buy a lit- 
tle wire trap for a cage,” mamma said, and the 
children danced for joy. 

So the mouse went to prison in the coffee-pot, 
and after the wire-trap came he was with some 
difficulty transferred to it. Then what did he do 

but rise up and clasp his two little fore-paws just 
as if he were begging! 

“Oh, how cunning! how cunning!” cried Nan. 

“He’s hungry,” said Johnny, beginning to 
crowd some bits of cheese and soft bread between 
the wires. 

The little mouse nibbled some at the food, and 
then when Johnny held a spoon of milk to the 
wires he put in his wee pink nose, and lapped like 
a kitten, only with such a very, very tiny tongue. 

It was hard for Johnny to leave him long enough 
to go to school, and when he came home his first 
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Come quick, I’ve caught 


There he goes!” cried 


“He has 


| did not know what it was for. The moment she 
| took her hand away he sprang right through the 
swing, as if he was a little circus-mouse, and did 
this several times, to Johnny’s proud delight. 


| 


























Then Johnny got a very tiny bell and hung it 
inside, and mousie seemed to like to make it ring. 
Sometimes in the middle of the night, some one 
who was wakeful would hear the tinkle, tinkle. 

The children named their pet “Bright Sprite,” 


and seemed to love him better every day. He 
would run out of his little cloth chamber to greet 
them when they came to him, and would eat out 
of their hands in the most captivating manner. 
Now and then the little wire cage had to be 
cleaned, and then mamma would put the gold-fish 
in a bowl, dry the globe, and hold the trap over it 
so the mouse would run down in a “dickory, dick- 
ory dock” fashion. And there, safely covered, he 
would caper about in the little glass house, to the 
delight of Johnny and Nan. 
When the trap was ready, mamma put him back 
by means of what she called “an invention for 
moving mice from globes to cages.” 
It consisted of a paper-bag, and a rolled card 
tunnel, by which the mouse ran home. 
And so the little mouse lived on for many 
weeks, happily I hope, at all events he made his 
little keepers very happy. But after all what do 
you think he did the very first chance he got? 
I will tell it in the fewest possible words. 
HE RAN Away! 
Mary L. Boies BRAncu. 
SS 
For the Companion. 


A CURIOUS CHESS-BOX COVER. 


A most beautiful piece of work was once done, 
without wood or tools of any kind, by a poor Pol- 
ish exile while he was a prisoner in Siberia. 

It was the cover of a ten-inch square chess-box 
that he had ornamented. 

In the middle of the cover was a tiny tree six 
inches high; under it was a man in chains, leaning 
upon a spade, and near by was a wheelbarrow. 

Had they all been carved from dark-colored 
wood with the finest tools, they could not have 
been more perfectly done. 

The expression of the man’s face; the clothing 
in which he was dressed; the minute links of the 
chain that fastened his limbs; even the rough- 
ness of the bark of the tree, were most wonderful 
in execution; and it was all made from black 





question was,— 


THE YOUTHS 


exquisite little horses, rearing together in play; 


frighten me into dropping the baby. 
for an hour, I'll give you my basket.” 
for just such a basket! 


I begin right away 





C 





OMPANION. 


The poor fellow used to take a portion of his 
daily allowance of black bread, moisten it with | 


| Water until it was about as soft as putty, and then | 


kneading it with his fingers would fashion it into 
the desired shapes. 
I once had a friend who, with a fine pen-knife, 


} used to cut out from tamarind stones the most 


perfect pointer dogs—holding up one of the fore- 
feet, as they do in “pointing’’—leaving the brown 
skin of the tamarind here and there to form the 
most natural-looking spots for those kind of dogs. 

When I was a little girl he made me a pair of 


the outer skin of the tamarind was all cut away, 


| $0 that they were pure white, and standing on a 


tiny green velvet cushion under a glass dome. I 
thought it the loveliest present I ever had. B. P. 





or 
For the Companion. 


ONE OF GRANDMA’S STORIES. 


I was very fond of Miss Abigail, and no doubt 
Iannoyed her with my chatter, for she turned to 
me, after a little while, so sharply as to nearly 


“Marcella,” she said, “if you won’t speak again 


I was almost wild with joy. How I had longed 





“Oh, thank you, Miss Abigail!” I cried. “Shall | 


> 


“Yes,” said Miss Abigail, looking at the clock. 

“Will I have to stay here ?” I asked. 

“No,” said Miss Abigail, “you may go any- 
where you choose, so that you do not speak a 
word.” 

So I gave the baby into mother’s arms, and 
tied on my sunbonnet and went away up in 
the pasture where the sheep and lambs were 
feeding. I felt as though I must make a noise; 

so I sat down ona rock and _ halloed 

at the top of my lungs. 

I laughed aloud to see the lambs run | 
from me; I laughed to hear the echo | 
of my own voice in the woods; Imade 
chains and curls of dandelion-stems, 
and wreaths of the green maple- | 
leaves. But it was a long, | 
weary time before I made up 
my mind that it would be quite 
safe to return to the house. 

Yet, though I walked very 
slowly, poking into hollow 
stumps and stuffing my apron 
with dandelion blossoms on the 
way, it wanted five minutes of 
an hour when I walked .into 
the keeping-room, where Miss 
Abigail sat sewing with her 
basket beside her. 

Mother was getting dinner, 
and the baby was crying in 
his cradle. 

“Try and amuse him,” said mother. 

I went up to the cradle, and shook my apronful 

of bright blossoms out. 

“See what sister’s brought,” I said. 

“Aha!” cried Miss Abigail, quickly. 

So I lost the basket, after all. 





A. C. 
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For the Companion. 
MY BIRD. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHANGES. 

Change the words whose definitions are given in the 
first column to make those given in the second; tho 
change is made by altering the first and third letters of 
each word; the words consist of five letters each. 


1. ‘To compel. 1. To defy. 


When I was a little girl I was a good deal like | 2» Wounds. 2. Parts of the body, 
z : . 3. Plunged under water. 3. Languished. 
a great many little girls that I know. I talked 4. Moist earth. A channel for water. 
too much. | 5. A nobleman, &. A rule 
‘ eet . | 6. Swept witha cannon. 6. Walked 

One day Miss Abigail Dilworthy came to pay ? 7, 4 fruit, ; 7. A kind of meat. 
my mother a visit. She brought her work in a| 8. Covering for the hand. 8. A serf. 
las a ~~ ‘ “ | 9. A dignitary. 9 A wand, 
little wicker basket with two handles, which I | 10. Sober. " 10. To urge. 
thought the prettiest thing I had ever seen. 111. To cover with cloth. 11. To feel in the dark. 

‘ 12. Principal. 12. A lord’s estate in lands. 


The third line of the words in the second column, 
read down, will give the name of a church festival, oc- 
curring on March 25. CYRIL DEANE. 

2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


-» A small woody plant. 
. A prohibition. 

. A collection of maps. 

. Damp. 

. A musical instrument. 
. A foreigner. 

7. To fascinate. 

A diadem, 

9, Compositions in verse, 
10. A bottomless gulf. 

11. The genus of cuttle fish. 


12. A Bible name meaning “gush.” 
13. A volatile fluid. 
14. To compel. 


Primals name anevent in American history which oe- 
curred on March 22, 1765; finals, another on March 5, 
1781. F. 8. F. 
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3. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 

1, The old way of spelling the verb meaning to pass 
from one place to another. 2, A lyric poem. 3, A kind 
of fish. 

Il. 

1, An adjective. 2, A witch. 

The base words of the squares connected form the 
name of a great German poct who died on the 22nd of 
March, 1832. 


3, To urge on, 


4. 
WHO WAS HE? 


WANTED—the titled name of a distinguished man be 
headed by Bloody Mary for political offences. 
In the name may be found, without transpositions, a 


| word used as a noun, an adverb, an adjective, and an 
| abbreviation; aconjunction: a conjunction; an English 


Warza 
an Afri- 


nobleman who figured in the Revolutionary 
part of the hand; a low, dull noise; a river: 


} can bird; a name in che genealogy of Joseph of Bethle- 


hem; an exclamation; an article; a conjunction; real 
estate. 
5. 
CHARADE, 

My first is capital, and also race; my second is an isl- 
and in ariver. My whole is a capital city, and the peo- 
ple of that country boast of being the most polite of any 
in their quarter of the globe. E. L. E. 

6. 


AND ANAGRAM. 


ACROSTIE 





Each morning, when the shadows flee, 
A little bird flies swift to me; 
None dearer anywhere can be 
Than this, my birdling, white and wee. 
Two bright brown eyes gaze into mine,— 
Two bright brown eyes with love ashine; 
Around my neck two small arms twine 
Like tendrils of an ivy vine. 
To meet my own a red mouth springs; 
Against my face a soft cheek clings; 
“Good-mornin’, mamma,” my bird sings, 
*T loves ’ou bes’ of anyfings.”’ 

—_ ——+@>—___—__ 


For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Mary was very much interested in the frosty win- 
dow-panes, especially after being told that it was 
the work of Jack Frost. When she awoke one 
morning to find the ground covered with the first 
snow she ever remembered to have seen, she cried, 

“Q grandma, see! Jack Frost has laid right 
down!” 


Luie, aged three, saw his mother making a 
flaxseed poultice for his croupy baby brother. 
Luie could not see any difference between flaxseed 
and oatmeal. So afterward when mamma asked 
if baby wanted any supper, Luie exclaimed, “O 
mamma, he’s got his supper on a rag.” 

They were popping corn in the kitchen, and 
popping corn is very pretty work. “Do look,” 
said Jessie, “they go in naked babies, and they 
come out beautiful snow-white angels and fairies.” 

Little Georgie, two and a half years of age, on 
seeing the first snow fall, called out, “Mamma, 





bread ! 








mamma, bring a big pan, it’s waining pop-corn.” 





SOMETHING VERY UNEASY. 


The answer consists of a sentence of five words, and 
the numbers show to which of these words the initials 
of the names of the objects belong. After finding all 
the letters, arrange them properly in each of the five 
words, and you will have the answer. W. T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
4. 


Ss 
U 
T 

Pp 
8 

o 
= 
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H St. PATRICK. 
2. Joker—oker, Usage—sage, Loath—oath, Ideal— 
deal, Urate—rate, Score—core, Clamp—lamp, Acorn— 
corn, Eaves—aves, Snail—nail, Avoid—void, Remit— 
emit.—JULIUS C&SAR. 





3. w-A N T-IN G 
8 PA R-K OW-8 
PAT-T EN-S 
M A S-HE R-S 
PA-U 8 E-D 
DE-RID-ED 
4. Estray—stray—tray—ray—ay—y. 
5. 1, The Story of a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 2, Mammy Tittleback and Her Family, by 


Helen Hunt Jackson. 3, Nimpo’s Troubles, by Olive 
Thorne Miller. 4, Zigzag Journeys in Europe, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 5, An American Girl Abroad, 
by Adeline Trafton. 

6. No it art sintm—MINISTRATION. 
Michacl Angelo. 





7. 





The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 81.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, emp checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THES AN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a reg sioteved letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. 


that the Publishers 
a subscriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
. Your name cannot be found on 
s unless this is done 


The Date against your name on the 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


addressed to PERRY 
, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Letters te Publishers should be 
IN & CO, 





For the Companion, 

DISEASES OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM., 
Parents cannot too strongly that the 
room shall be by all possible safeguards 
against the dangers which threaten 
health and life. 
this subject, by Dr. C. A. L. 
Health. Among the diseases having their origin in the 

school-room are the following: 


insist school 
surrounded 
there 


so often 


Anemia.—This ia due 
blood. The 
skin, lips, gums, and tongue, and 
white of the a feeble, 
ated pulse; capricious 


to a deficiency of red corpus- 
cles in the symptoms are paleness of the 
a bluish tint to the 
and easily acceler- 
and intense thirst; a 
sluggish mental action, variable temper, and easily de 
The 
and studies beyond 


eyes; quick, 


appetite 
pressed spirits. causes are 
the capacity 
class system “affords healthful exere 


defective ventilation, 
the Our 
¢ to some pupils, 


of pupil. 
while it imposes destructive tasks on others. 

Consumption.—This is not actually pro- 
duced, but a latent taint is called into active 
It has two forms. 


perhaps 
exercise 
The one (tubercular meningitis) af- 
fects the coverings of the brain, and is particularly due 
—aside from defective ventilation, 
tal activity. 


ete.—to intense men- 
The other attacks the lungs and is special- 
ly due to impaired respiratory action, the result of pro- 
longed sittings. 

Contagious diseases.—These being introduced 
from abroud soon become epidemic. No pupil should 
b scholars from a house 
infected with small-pox, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, ete. 


on 


e allowed to mingle among the 
Even children affected with pulmonary consumption 
should be separated from the school-room. 

Near-sightedness.—This is caused by the constant ad 


justment of the eye to near and small objects, before it | 


has become mature and firm. 
ple and rightly adjusted. 

Spinal diseases.—The child should always be able 
to rest his feet on the floor, and the middle of his back 
against the back of his seat. 


The light should be 


am 


+ 
ATTEMPT ON THE QUEEN. 

For the sixth time in the course of her long reign of 
forty-four the life of Queen Victoria was at- 
tempted on the third of this month. Happily, with the 
same futile result as on the five previous occasions. 

The would-be 


THE 


years, 


assassin, like his predecessors, seems 
to have had no special grudge against the Queen, and 
Un- 
and present Czar, he had 
It | 
was a reckless and very likely an insane deed, prompt- 
ed Wty morbid reflections and perhaps by the despera- 
tion of poverty and hunger. 

The 
ident Garfield, without regard to the fact of 
their being good and beloved, 
desperadoes, fanatics and “cranks.” 

The effect of the deed 
more closely in the 


his act could not be traced to any political cause, 
like the attempts on the late 
no tyrannies to avenge, no cause of liberty to serve. 


all rulers, 
are shining marks for 
must be only to bind Victoria 
affections of the subjects whom she 
has ruled so long, so wisely and so well; and it must 
at least, for the peril with which 
must fecl herself to be constantly surrounéed, to 
fecl the impulses of this million-fold affection flowing 
towards her, 

Another gratifying aspect of the event is, that the at- 
tempt upon the royal lady was not made by an Trish 
hand. Had it been, the wrath of the nation would have 
burst upon the subject island 


be some consolation, 


she 


, and there is no telling 
how cruel and indiscriminate a vengeance it might have 
been impelled to wreak, 
> 
CURIOSITY SATISFIED. 

Perfect ignorance 
cautious. 
illustrated this expense 
latest example is reported in the 
News. 


is sometimes more curious than 


at some to themselves. The 


Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 


A dealer in hardware on Jefferson Street has had a 
straw -cutter standing in front of his store for some days 
yast. Yesterday afternoon two boys discovered it and 
vad considerable sport feeding papers under the knife. 

They were still at work, one at the wheel, the other 
feeding all the old papers he could find, when along 
came three Canada Indians with something less than a 
thousand baskets hitched to them. They were evident- 
ly father, mother and son, and when they saw the 
straw-cutter at work they eame to a halt 
great curiosity to Know how the thing chewed up paper 
in that mann 


margin of 


We give the substance of an article on | 
Reed, in the Merald of 


: | do you wish to be separated from a companion who is 
” 


act shows, moreover, that, as in the case of Pres- | 


Other men besides the untutored savage have | 


and exhibited | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After some conversation between them the Indian put 
| down his baskets and made a closer inspection. The 
| boys fell back to let him satisfy his curiosity, and as he 
| picked up a long strip of paper the squaw began turn- 
ing the wheel. 
The mac hine sry worked beautifully and a grin of de- 
light had just commenced to spread over the red man’s 
| face when the end of the paper was reached and the 
knife sliced off the end of his forefinger. 

There was just one howl, accompanied by a jump | 
three feet high. When the Indian landed on the ground 
again he was as silent as the grave and as straight as a 
bean-pole. He looked from his finger to the straw-cut- 
ter and back, took in the laugh from the loafers on the 
sidewalk, and then with the dignity of a Sultan he 
walked to his baskets, resumed his load, and marched 
off with his wounded hand in his pocket and his nose 

| set on a bee-line for home. 


—- ->—-—  -—— 
PESTS. 

An old sailor, writing in the Boston Journal, spins 
an amusing yarn about those pests of ships and house, 
cockroaches. At times, he says, they get as voracious 

| as sharks, eat the binding to books, destroy boots and 
everything that has paste about it. They must have 
water to drink; and often, in hot latitudes, when I have 
laid down to sleep, they have come to get the perspira- 
| tion from my forehead. 


| 


I have had them nibble away at my toe nails until 
th 


ey got at the quick and cause d the flesh to bleed. 

One voyage in the Doldrum, my old captain had the 
after part of the cabin filled with bags of coffee. They 
liked that, for there, concealed in ambush, they waited 
for the table to be laid, and then attacked the food like a 
swarm of locusts. 

It made it very uncomfortable at meal-time. At last 
the captain hit upon a plan that helped us. He had the 
half of the table next the coffee prepared for them, put 
the things on that they liked, and they took their meals 
by themselves. 

Some one had given the captain’s lady some jars of 
preserves. She innocently pasted them tight. The 
cockroaches discovered the jars, then the paste, and 
when the owner went for her preserves, there was noth- 
ing but a jar of dead cockroaches. 

Our molasses was kept in a square tin tank, the hole 
for putting in the molasses on top, but covered with 
wood in a careless manner. 

The cockroaches began to go into the tank, but never 
came out. They could not get out. When we discov- 
ered it we took out several buckets full of preserved 
cockroaches. 

We arrived at Union wharf in Boston in the dead of 
winter, and when the 
his warehouse on the wharf, the cockr 
and the wharf was black with them, s sahag towards 
the cargo in the store. They were vacating the ship as 
though they knew she would be too cold for them. 





s followed, 


——_@—_—__ 


WHAT HE WANTED. 

Our colored citizens of the South seem to be quite 
fond of appealing to the law, but their ignorance of legal 
| terms—and of the dictionary generally—leads to some 

ludicrous wording in their applications. The Little 
| Rock Gazette says that a negro who cultivates cotton and 
drinks whiskey came to Little Rock, one day not long 
since, and finding the United States Judge, said: 





“I's got a piece of business for yer to transact.” 
“Well,” replied the judge. 
“T's arter a divorce.” 
“T have very little to do with such cases. But why 
probs ibly much too good for you? 

‘Kase I can’t get along wid him, jedge. 
| “Him?” 
|} ‘Yes, sah—him! 
} ‘You didn’t marry a man, did you?” 
Bm: No, sah. I married ez likely a culled 
7 ever seed, and I don’t want no divorce 
| 
| 


” 





rr 


’oman es yer 
from her. I 
wants a divorce from my son.” 
“From your spn?”’ 
*Yas—kase dat boy is a monst’ous sight ob trouble, 
| an’ spen’s ebery nickel he kin git his han’s on.” 
*There’s no such thing as a divorce from a son.”’ 
“Dar may not be in de law; but dar is wid me. 
What's de law fur, if it aint to protect a man? Any 
man can git a divorce from his wife; but gettin’ one 
from his son is one ob de fine p’ints. Say, now, jedge, 
de law on de p'int ob technicality kin do anything. 
Can't yer make dis a technicality, jest ter obleege de ole 
man what driv a team during de wah?” 
“You haven’t enough sense to drive a team. 
away 


Go| 
+> 


JAMAICA DELICACIES. 

A lady who has visited the Island of Jamaica is 

| feetly charmed” with that luscious land of plenty. 

| sends to the Chicago Times a description of its natural | 

food and fruits which makes our mouth water. } 
We have no end of nice eatables growing in our | 

woods. Epicures go gastronomically mad over our veg- 

| etable delicacies. The mountain cabbage isa great fav- 

| orite. This is a slender, graceful palmetto, and just 

between the body of the tree and the plume-like crown | 

} 

} 


“per- 
She 


of serrated leaves which graces the extreme top, is a 
soft, white heart, cosily nestled between closely-packed 
layers of cool, green bark. This makes the most deli- 
| cious vegetable possible when boiled and eaten with 
butter. It far exceeds in delicacy and flavor any cab- 
| bage ever grown. ‘The soup made from it, too, is just 
splendid, and the pickles are too lovely for anything. 
| ‘The rivers abound in delicious fish, mountain mullet, 
| calapevit (which from time immemorial piscatory epi- 
cures have extolled), cray fish, shrimps, eels, crabs and | 
many others, too numerous to mention. 

The sea coasts abound with turtle, great and small; 
manatee, or the far-famed sea-cow, lobsters, oysters, 
conch and mussels of all descriptions. 
Delicious fruits grow wild everywhere. 
do pear, the guava, the shaddock, the Tangerine orang 
the Sp: inish lime, the cashew, the musk and w: atermel- 
on, the passion-flower cup, the grannadill and ever so 
many more. 


The Avoec 


—o—————— 


GIFTED FOOLS. 


There are wonderful idiots 


“Blind Tom.” 


In the idiot asylum in London there is one man who 
can tell the time of day or night without watch or clock. 
Ask him at any time in the morning, or on waking him 
from a sound sleep,— 

“Charles, What time is it?” 

“Thirteen minutes and a half past four,” 
might be. 

Physicians and learned men had made every attempt 
to explain the possession of this remarkable gift. 

Another has built a ship, full-rigged throughout, a 
man-of-war, with every rope and block and spar perfect 
| It is six or eight feet long, and he worked on it for six 
years. 

He was a very fine-looking man; yet he is an idiot 
and his mother was one. 


in the world besides 


as the case 


—_—_—____—_ 


THREE degrees of mining speculation — Positive, 
mine; comparative, miner; superlative, minus.—Bap- 
tist Weekly. 





A PARTY of vegetarians who were boarding at a wa- | 
| ter-cure establishment, while taking a walk in the fields 
were attacked by a bull, which chased them furiously | 
out of his pasture. ‘That’s your gratitude, is it, you | 
great hateful thing?” exclaimed one of the ladies, pant- 
ing with fright and fatigue. ‘After this, I'll eat beef) 
| three times a day.’ 


MARCH 23, 1882. 








Buckwheat Cakes. 
[From the New York Tribune.) 

Science has even revolutionized the method of making 
buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting to raise over 
night, souring, fermenting, decomposing and destroying | 
the nutrient part of the flour, carbonic acid gas was | 
produced and the cakes made light. But a well- founded ; 
suspicion has always existed that buckwheat cakes made 
in this manner are unwholesome and indigestible, be- 
cause the chemical action that takes place so alters the 
flour from its original character, that the souring or de- 
composing process continues in the stomach and gives 
rise to dyspepsia and kindred troubles. 

The new way does away with all decomposing, all fer- 
menting or souring, and places upon our table smoking 
hot buckwheats in less than fifteen minutes. The leaven- 
ing element of the new process, which is the “Royal Bak- 
ing Powder,” being mixed with the flour and moisture 
added, evolves the leavening gas, and in no way changes 
the dough from its original sweet and nutritious condi- 
tion. 


In point of healthfulness, it is a positive fact that buck- | 


wheats and griddle cakes made in this way with the 
“ Royal” powder are very healthy, and can be eaten with 
impunity by dyspeptics and invalids without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been put on 
the market from time to time to take the place of the 
“Royal Baking Powder,” such as “self-raising” or 


“ griddle-cake” flours, but analysis shows many of them | 
to be made from unwholesome substitutes and strong | 


acids, which have a corroding effect on the membranes 
of the stomach. It is much safer for all consumers to 
purchase flour themselves that they know to be good and 
reliable, and add the baking powder at a considerable 
saving, than to purchase any of the so-called “ self-rais- 
ing” flours, which are usually compounds of the vilest 
nature, containing alum or phosphates. It is stated that 
three-fourths of the “ self-raising buckwheat” sold in the 


market is nothing more than “ middlings,” or the dark- 


colored siftings and impurities which form the refuse in 
the manufacture of the higher grades of flour. 
The following is a good recipe and most economical: 
Quick Buckwheat Cakes.— 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, a teaspoonful salt, one s 


teaspoonful brown sugar or New Orleans molasses 
make them brown, mix well together, and when ready 


to bake add one pint cold water or sufficient to form a 
batter, stir but little, and bake immediately on a hot 


griddle. 


As pure buckwheat is very rich, some prefer a little 


flour and Indian meal added, and the recipe given below 
will be found an excellent one: 


One pint pure buckwheat, one-quarter pint each Indian | 
and wheat flour, three heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Bak- | 
ing Powder, one and a half teaspoonfuls salt, one table- } 


spoonful brown sug 
first named. 

g@~ Remember always to mix the baking powder with 
the flour dry. 


ar, mixing as directed in the recipe 


To one pint of buck- 
wheat flour, while dry, add two heaping te ne seant 
can 


| OOD OFFEE 
| OOD WOFFEE 


Roasted and packed in Pound Packages 
|@S8 @ guarantee of genuineness (in the 
; Bean, not ground). Ask your Grocer for 
Thurber’s No. 41, price 30 cts. per pound. 
| Good Coffee is often spoiled in the mak- 
ing, therefore an approved Recipe is 
placed in every package. If you cannot 
get No. 41 Coffee at your Grocer’s, and 
desire to try it, send us a Postal Card 
and we will see that itis supplied. Men- 
tion the Youth’s Companion. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway and Reade St., N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 
| acquired during fifty years of business, by ae its 

customers and “the public with unquestioned guar- 
| antees of the purity of its product. At large expense 
} it he rranged that the official chemist of the State of 

a usetts shall test the contents of each package 
aring its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 
ieee from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, a paper label with the words “Guaranteed 
Pure Sugar’ will be pasted across each head. By 
| adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refinery 
is satisfied that the Sugarof their manufacture will reach 
the consumer in its original purity. 

Boston, January, 1882, 











THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 
SUSANVILLE 
LA 
CAL., Jan. ¢ 
1ss2. Y as 


Potato Parer 


came safe to 
I have 
_ it and 


aoe all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean, 


Yours, &c., E 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can rvn it. We take the potatoes out of the 

ar and pare them “sy = all. Yours, B. THROPE, 

WARREN, ILL. 26,1882. From wife to cook, a 
more than pleas a with the Potato Parer, and dec 

one of the most useful articles in the kitchen, Iam sure 
that with potatoes at 75 cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved. ours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 

CLINTON Cons Y lk The 
Parer received. Itsaves time i 
vares the potatoes: mue b thinner than sar ee done 
mend, Yours ’, G. TOUSEY. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1, oo. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 


ud 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 

HIS justly celebrated saatetic Preparation is, in 
T pat nan Bn zincipes the GLUT ag. Serived 
from the W. WHI INTER FLINT WHEA 
CEREAL, a solid extract, the invention of an aa 
nent Chemist. It has not only been highly recom- 
mended but certified to by a large number of Chemists 
and Physicians--representing a very high degree of 
medical science- as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTA- 
BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 

their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion=--never con=- 
Stipating. That which is kind and friendly 
to the Brain, and that which acts as a 
preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 


And, while it would be difficult to conceive of | 


anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or 
licious, or more Nourishin and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, ulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 


Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhcea and Cholera | 


e- 


Infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


tN C my 


Potato | 








On 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877, this branch of our busi- 
ness has grown to be a decided success, we having sent 
out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club Orders, going to 
nearly every State inthe Union. We carry the largest 
stock of any Tea Store in Boston, import the most of our 
Premium Tea and Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for every- 
thing, and have abundant Capital to do with. We havea 
large list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 orders, in- 
cluding Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea Sets, 
Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, Japanese Goods, 
&c., fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
__ 801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-select- 
| ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
| with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of 
sucharticles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
| built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
| us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
| well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (42 Ib. and Ib.) labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., ae Chemists, 


London, England 


JAMES PYLES 


P 














THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED 


| For Washing in Hard or Soft Water, without 
Harm to Fabric or Hands. 


| Saves Labor, Time and Soap amazingly, and is 

| of great value to housekeepers. Sold by all Grocers— 
but see that vile Counterfeits are not urged upon you. 
PEARLINE is the only safe article, and always 
bears the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 











MARCH 23, 1882. 














to Z. What kind of something do you want 
“Oh, about great heroes who did wonderful 
| deeds—Alexander or Julius Cxsar.” 
“Or Hannibal!” cried another. 
| “Or the Duke of Wellington!” “Washington!” 
‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte!” went up the chorus, until 
the rafters of the old school-house fairly shook 
| with the din. 
“Gently, boys, gently,” said Mr. Armstrong. 
“You can’t expect me in an hour’s time—it’s 
| eleven now,” looking at his watch—‘*to deal with 
| allthose heroes. Now I want to get at your idea 
Come, Clay, you’re the 
what makes up the es- 








For the Companion. 

AN UNCONSCIOUS HERO. 
It was a merry New Year’s Eve for all the boys | 
at Four Corners school-house. | of what a hero really is. 


Mr. Armstrong, the master, who had come to | oldest, begin, and tell us 
this little country settlement the year before, was | sentials for a hero.” 


Czsars and Bonapartes would have shrunk from | 
doing. | 
“You know I had a school at Spring Hill, be- 
fore I taught here. Among my scholars there, 
was a quiet, amiable boy named Donald Maxwell. 
They were a rough set of boys at Spring Hill, and 
Maxwell never joined in their wild sports. If he 
wasn’t called Miss Muffet, it was certainly because 
the boys had never heard of that scary damsel. 
“Apparently there was very little manliness | 
about Donald, and I’m ashamed to say that I, 





a young man of marked ability and great worth | 
of character. | 
the exception of the owner of the low groggery and 


: . s | 
his sottish customers, liked and respected him. | 


He was most conscientious in his voca- | 


threats. 
tion, and did not confine himself to school-teach- 
ing, but lost no oppor- 
tunity of enforcing his 
lessons at any expense of 
time and trouble to him- 
self. 

So instead of luxuri- 
ating, as nine out of ten 
teachers would have 
done, in the freedom of 
the holidays, he invited 
all his pupils tomeet him 
at the school-house, to 
take leave of the Old 
Year with the usual ob- 
servances. 

“TI can’t promise you 
much of a feast, boys,” 
he said; “but we'll have 
roast turkey, and Mrs. 
James has promised to 
make me some cakes and 
pies, so we won't exactly 
starve.” 

“And Ill bring some- 
thing too,” cried one of 
the boys; ‘and I,” “and 
I,” they all called out. 
“And O Mr. Armstrong! 
you'll read to us, and tell 
us some of your sturies, 
won't you? And oh, 
what a jolly time we’ll 
have!” 

Mr. Armstrong smiled 
and nodded. For his own 
part he would have pre- 
ferred to pass a quiet 
evening in the study of a 
new work on Civil En- 
gineering which had 
reached him that day. 
He was preparing him- 
self for that profession, 
and there was a struggle in his mind between his 
eagerness to get to his book and his wish to give his 
pupils pleasure. It had ended, as Mr. Armstrong’s 
struggles usually did, in self-sacrifice. 

“T’ll find time for the book before long,” he 
thought, “but this may be my last New Year 
here, and it would not be right for me to neglect 
the opportunity of impressing my boys with the 
lessons of the season, which seem to come with so 
much more force and significance on the thresh- 
old of a New Year.” 

It is impossible for me to give you a clear idea 
of the peculiar features of “Four Corners.” It 
was not a town, nor a village, nor even a hamlet. 
It was simply a collection of small farms, which 
formed a kind of square around a pretty little 
woods, in the centre of which the school-house— 
which was also the church, or meeting-house— 
was situated. 

This wood was intersected with numberless lit- 
tle paths, all leading from the farms to the com- 
mon centre. At one of the corners was the grog- 
shop, where the lowest and most noisy of the com- 
munity usually spent their evenings. 

The woods were alive with mirth, this New 
Year’s Eve, as the boys hurried to the school- 
house, each carrying a covered basket. How they 


Every one at Four Corners, with | answered, promptly. 
things, you know, and never stop to think of the 
danger of them. 


“Oh, it’s to be braver than anybody else,” Clay | 





And to be just as cool and quiet 


I don’t like to see people making a fuss over | 


Looks | 


Ellis. “I like to have drums beating, flags flying, 
cannons firing, when my heroes come from some 
great battle they’ve won. I like my heroes to be 
always fighting and victorious.” 
“Like ‘Ernest Heidenheim,’ in the ‘Red Right 
Hand!’” cried one of the others, enthusiastically. 
“T must say, boys,” said Mr. Armstrong, laugh- 
ing, “that it doesn’t reflect much credit on your 
taste, to choose those blood-and-thunder heroes as 
models. Speak up, some of the others, and lc: us 
hear what your models are.” 
“‘Wasn’t Casabianca a hero, sir ?’ 
little voice. 
“Perhaps you've come nearer the definition of 
real heroism, Paul, than any of the others,” Mr. | 
Armstrong said, kindly, to the little fellow who 
was seated near him. ‘But Casabianca’s was a 
blind, unreasoning obedience—the heroism of obe- 
dience, if you will but not a subject for imitation 
under similar circumstances. Had his self-sacri- 
tice been that of a pilot, or helmsman, who is 
struggling to save the lives of others, it would 
have made him a hero.” 

“To think of Paul Esnard talking of heroes!” 
laughed one of the large boys. ‘Why, Mr. Arm- 





| 
’ 


asked a timid 


“To do all kinds of daring | sistant, Mrs. Dane, who taught the girls’ school, | 
was taken very sick. 
way of carrying her, she was compelled to walk 
Mr. Armstrong waged an uncompromising fight | as if he wasn’t doing anything more than other | quite a long distance to her home, and part of the | 
against intemperance, and the groggery clan were | people, because it was his nature to be a hero, you | way the narrow path led through a dense thicket. 
loud and violent in their denunciations of him. | see. 
But he pursued his course regardless of their | everything they do out of the common. 
like they weren’t accustomed to it, you see.” 


to go with her, as I could not leave the school- 
| house myself. Mrs. Dane had been very kind to 
“T don’t know about that,” interrupted Hiram | Donald Maxwell in many ways, and the boy was 


tov, telt some contempt for him. You see I was 
| just from college, where muscle counts for a good | 
} deal, and I didn’t know so much of human nature | 
|as I do now. 

“One July day, during the noon recess, my as- | 
th 
a 


As there was no convenient 


tl 
Ww 
“T told Charlie Hunter, one of my largest boys, 





devoted to her. He asked permission to accom- | 
pany them, and as she needed a physician, he 
said he could probably find his father, Dr. Max- 


well, sooner than any one else could. So Donald 
went with her, and Mrs. Dane afterwards told me 
what happened to them on the way. 

“She said they walked on very slowly, stopping 
every now and then to rest when the cramps took 
her severely. They made one of these pauses in 
the thicket I told you of, and Donald cut from a 
tree a fine knotted limb which he saw, for a walk- 
ing-stick. : 

“He was standing near Mrs. Dane, trimming 
his stick, when suddenly loud cries from Spring 
Hill village, which lay just outside the thicket, 
reached their ears. At first it was only a kind of 
confused uproar, in which they could ditinguish 
no particular sound, but when it came nearer, they 
heard, ‘Mad dog! Mad dog! and the pursuit 
seemed coming directly towards them. 

“There had been several cases of hydrophobia 
among the animals near Spring Hill that year. 
Cows, horses, and even hogs had been bitten and 
gone mad all over the country. 


} 


| 





strong, that little chap is afraid of his shadow! 
We call him little Miss Muffet, he’s such an awful 
coward.” 





all laughed and jested and made merry over the 
well-spread table which they improvised from 
some spare planks, and which, though extending 
the whole length of the school-room, could hardly 
hold all the dainties they had brought. 

Never, they all thought, was such a delightful 
repast, and Mr. Armstrong seemed to enjoy it as 
much as the smallest boy. There was nothing of 
the pedagogue about him, and though he com- 
manded the respect and obedience of the wildest 
urchin in the crowd, he was always ready to join 
in their sports. 

Supper was over. Dishes and plates had been 
carefully packed away in the baskets. The boys, 
Mr. Armstrong at their head, had played games, 
solved riddles, and now, half-tired, were disposed 
for quieter enjoyments. They drew the benches 
up to the blazing fire, and settled down for a 
cosey time. 


Paul hung his head, and a hot, painful blush 
|erept over his face. Mr. Armstrong was very 
fond of the little fellow, and knew how deeply 
wounded his sensitive nature must have been by 
the taunt. He laid his hand kindly on the lad’s 
head. 

“Never mind, Paul,” he said, “you may do 
themselves. Some very great heroes were timid 
boys when they were of your age. Cowardice is 
sometimes a mere physical weakness, which is 
overcome in time by a strong soul. Always re- 
member to do what you know to be right, even 
though you may have to suffer for doing it; for 
that is true heroism.” 

“Say mouse, Mr. Armstrong,” laughed Clay; 
“that would scare him.” 

“T’ll tell you of a hero,” Mr. Armstrong said. 
“He’s not famous, and he never will be. He 





“Now, Mr. Armstrong,” said Clay Hilton, 
“won't you tell us something, sir ?” 
“Something has a. wide margin, Clay,” laughed 


| never killed any one, that I ever heard of, and in 


something yet to make these fellows ashamed of | 


“There was no way of turning aside in that 
| path, the underbrush being so thick and thorny, 
and they tried to retrace their steps, when turning, 
they saw, just behind them, the rabid animal, 
running steadily on, his head down, and the froth 
dripping from his jaws. 

‘““*He’s on us! He’s on us!’ cried Hunter, and 
with a bound he sprung to a large tree some yards | 
off and took refuge in its branches. 

Mrs. Dane said she sank down just in the path 
of the animal, utterly unable to move, but with 
all her senses preternaturally sharpened. She 
called to Donald to save himself, but instead of 
running, he placed himself before her, and with 
his raised stick he met the attack of the animal. 

“She fainted, and when she returned to con- 
sciousness, the dog had been shot by the pursuing 
party, but her brave defender had been frightfully 
lacerated on one arm. 

“Every precaution was taken, and Donald es- 
caped the awful consequences which often follow 
the bite of a mad dog. But then he did not know 
that he would when he threw himself as a shield | 
| before the poor woman. Hydrophebia is the most | 








; wouldn’t have run before anything else. 


answered, in his usual simple manner. 


teacher (he boarded at Mr. Esnard’s). 
read for half an hour yet, by this splendid fire. 
You're not afraid to go without me, when Will 


|almost to the ground. 
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with a full understanding of the danger, would 
have done the same under similar circumstances ? 
“T asked Hunter how he came to desert Mrs. 


| Dane, and he said, ‘Do you think, Mr. Armstrong, 


that I would run the risk of hydrophobia for any 
body? I don’t think I’m a coward, sir, and 1 
It isn’t 
being atraid of danger or death, but the Aind of 
death. I don’t think Donald thought of that, 
when he stood his ground.’ 

“Did you, Donald ? I asked. 

“*T can’t say I thought of but one thing, sir,’ he 
‘1 felt 
that to save Mrs. Dane was the right thing to do, 
no matter what happened to me, and that was 
what I tried to do.’ ” 

Mr. Armstrong looked at his watch. 
iree minutes to twelve, boys,” 
welcome to the new king!” 
They gave it, a lively, noisy greeting, and then 
1¢ jolly party separated, going their cditlferent 
rays. 

*T won't go home with you vet, Paul,” 


“It wants 
said he; “now for 


said the 
“T will 


Strong’s road lies in 
the same direction as 
yours. He'll take you 


as far as your own gate. 
Good-night, boys!" 

There was some whis- 
pering and low laugh- 
ing among a few of the 
large they 
watched Paul and Will 
strike off into their own 
path? 

“Td like the 
fun,” said one, “but I’m 
going straight home as 
fustas Lean. I reckon 
it, though, 

wake the 


boys, as 


to see 


we'll hear 
for they'll 
echoes.” 

the 
boys trudged on. 


Meantime two 
The 
shone brightly, 
hut one part of the lit- 
tle woods was so thick 
that the rays did not 
penetrate the branches. 


THoon 


Strong, who was a large 
hoy and rather stupid, 
whistled cheerily, but 
Paul’s whole mind was 
filled with the story he 
had heard. The words 
of his teacher rang in 
his “Always do 
what know to be 
right, even though you 


ears, 
you 


may have to suffer for 
doing it.” 

Whilst thinking, he 
looked up, and just over 
his head, ina large oak, 
was a horrible thing, 
with eyes of fire and a 
gaping mouth, and something white hanging 
Will saw it at 
time, and with a wild yell he sprang away and 
ran with all speed down the road. 

As fast as his trembling limbs would Iet him, 
Paul followed, but he would never have caught up 
with his long-legged companion, if the latter had 
not entangled himself in a vine, and was stretched 
sprawling on the ground. 

“What do you reckon it is, Paul?” Will qua- 
vered, as they ranon. ‘Listen! 


the same 


Don’t you hear 


| anything ? I believe the thing is after us, and I’ve 


hurt my leg; I can't run. 
tree, I can’t run!” 

With a kind of dreadful idea that, if it was a 
ghost, the tree couldn’t save them, the boys climbed 
into it, and then listened breathlessly. ‘Then they 
heard distinct footsteps and loud voices coming 
towards them. 

“Tt’s drunken men from Four Corners,” Will 
whispered. ‘They'll never see us up here. Jim- 
iny! aint they cussin’ somebody! Look! one of 
’em is Joe Bates. And there’s Harry Johnson and 
that sneak, Frank Pulford.” 

In the bright moonlight the faces of the men 
were distinctly visible. Every word was heard 
plainly in that clear, frosty air. 

“Mean, sneakin’ upstart!” cried Joe Bates. 
“He’s a fool, too, to calklate to come here, a 
stranger, and lay down the law to the gentlemen 
of the place, sons of the sile, we may say. Goin’ 
to put down the groggery, is he? Goin’ to bust us 
up! Well, we'll take our change outer him now, 
so he’ll be apt to leave ut’ alone, I reckon!” 

‘We'll wear out a few saplin’s on his back,” 
Pulford muttered. “I'd rather give him tar and 
feathers, but a good thrashin’ll warm his snaky 
blood. "Twont never do fur us to be found out, 
though. Got your masks ?” 

“In course we have,” said Joe Bates. “You 
didn’t calculate we’s sech fools as to come with- 
out ’em, did ye ?” 

“Better put ’em on ’fore we gets to the place, 
then. I was list’ning at the door and I heerd him 
tell the boys he’d be at Esnard’s in half an hour, 
and I knowed he be alone, and then’s our time.” 

“We mought have settled with him at the 
school-house and be done with it,’ grumbled the 


Oh, let's climb this 


fact he was only a boy, not much older or stouter | terrible of all maladies, and how many of us here, | third, ‘‘’stead of comin’ out in the cold.” 
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“You're a plumb foul!” sneered Bates. “If he | 
had hollered—aud he'd have done it—wasn’t Judge | 
Simons’ house near enough fur ’em to hear him? 
I knows wot I’m about, and all you need know is 
that Sam will give you the run of the bar for a | 
week for helpin’ us ter-night. Come on! We'll | 
come down on him by the big thorn tree near Es- | 
nard’s.” | 

They tramped past and on down the road. 

“What do they want to do to Mr. Armstrong ? 
Paul asked of his trembling companion. His 
own face was ghastly, and he could hardly keep 
his hold on the tree. 

“They're goin’ to whip him, and if he don’t 
stand and take it,--and you know he won’t,—they’ll 


” 


They're just drunk enough to do! 
Every one of 


murder him 
any sort of deviltry. 
‘em is armed.” 

“We must go back to the school-house and warn 
him,” Paul said, slipping down the tree. 

“You don’t get me to go back past that thing, 
and there’s no other way of getting to the school- 
house,” said Strong, his teeth chattering, and he 
was the picture of abject fear. ‘Come, Paul; we 
can go round by the mill, and get past the men 
that way; let’s go home.” 

“You may, but I’m going to Mr. Armstrong, 

-aul answered, stoutly. His blood was curdling 
in his veins at the idea of passing the spectre, but 
those words, “do what is right,” rang in his ears 
and heart. 

It was right to go to Mr. Armstrong at any risk 
to himself, and leaving his cowardly companion, 
he ran towards the school-house, looking neither 
to right or left. His poor, timid heart was beating 
like a hammer in his breast, but he did not stop. 

As he neared the terrible tree, he saw a dark 
object standing under it. It must be the spectre, 
and he could not repress acry of agony; but he 
did not stay his steps, and rushed blindly on and 
into somebody’s arms. 

In his terror he did not at first distinguish the 
voice; but in a few seconds he opened his eyes— 
to see Mr. Armstrong's astonished face bending 
over him. 

“Paul, what on earth have you come back for ? 
Were you crazed with fright at this thing ?” point- 
ing to the flaming head which swayed about 
among the branches. 

“Nothing but a pumpkin, my boy, with a can- 
die inside and a sheet for a shroud. 
chievous boys must have put it there. Very well 
got up, I must say. But that doesn’t account for 
your racing about the woods like a lunatic.” 

In a few hurried words Paul told him what he 
had heard. “We can get home by the mill, Mr. 
Armstrong,” he said. “Let’s make haste, for those 
men may come back.” 

Mr. Armstrong's eyes were flashing and his hps 


I know ’em. 





Those mis- 


compressed. 

“I don’t like to show the white feather, Paul. 
You say there’s only three of them. I think I'll 
go on.” 

“Oh, please don’t! please don’t, 
strong!” sobbed the boy. 
and you wouldn’t leave me here, sir! 
me if you go on!” 

He clung to the gentleman’s knees, sobbing 
hysterically. Mr. Armstrong, looking at him, 
saw that he could not leave him alone. Besides, 
his cooler udgment told him that it would be the 
height of folly to throw himself into the hands 
of half-drunken ruffians. 

“Very well; we'll sneak home by the old mill, 
Paul,” he said. “If I’m to fight evil, I must be 
better armed than IT am to-night.” 

The next morning, the indignation of the inhab- 
itants of Four Corners, at the proposed outrage to 
a man they esteemed as highly as Mr. Armstrong, 
moved them to prompt action. The three men 
were given six hours to leave the community ; and 
the groggery at Four Corners lost its best custom- 
ers. 

When school assembled, Mr. Armstrong grave- 
ly addressed the pupils : 

“Boys,” he said, “you have heard of all the oc- 
currences of last night, and know that it is only 


Mr. Arm- 
“They're all armed,— 
It will kill 


through the bravery of one of you that I have | 


been spared a crowning insult,—and, perhaps, my 
life. 

“Wetalked a good deal about heroes last night, 
but we did not know we had a little one in our 
midst. He braved what he thought a terrible 
spectre—you need not laugh over there on that 
bench. You who put it there knew it was only a 
pumpkin, but to him it was the most awful of 
spectres. 

“Yet even at the risk of his life, as he thought, 
he did his duty, God bless him! 

“Now you can call him ‘Miss Muffet’ as much 
as you please. I think he can afford any nick- 
name, and for my part, I wish every boy in my 
school had just such a brave, true spirit!” 

et ae 
LONDON FOG. 

A London fog must be experienced in order to realize 
how dense itis. One which settled upon that city on a 
recent Saturday and Saturday night is thus deseribed 
by the London 7imes: 


Tt was attended with all the usualtnconvenience and 
incidents, intensified to an unprecedented degree. 
Trains were delayed, fog signals were heard in rapid 
succession on the railways, street lamps were lighted, 
street traffic was impeded and gradually 
many tramears ceased to run, and business was every- 
where carried on by artificial light. 

In the streets, torches and lamps did not much expe- 
dite locomotion. arket carte failed to reach Covent 
Garden until many hours after they were due. 

At the police courts the hearing of cases had to be 
deferred because witnesses could not find their way to 


| 


suspended, | 








the courts; and Saturday produced at least one case of 
robbery from the person in the fog. " 

In the evening many theatres and places of amusc- 
ment were comparatively deserted, and the fog inside 
the buildings rendered it difficult for the actors and the 
audience to see each other. In one casc the performance 
was abandoned. 

At night thousands of persons found it hopeless to 
think of leaving their homes, and private and social en- 
ygagements as a rule were given up. 

At Hampton, a young woman, supposed to be a gov- 
erness named Howell, was found drowned in the 


| Thames, having apparently walked into the river in the 
fog. 


In Southwark, on Saturday, the fog was felt most se- 
verely in the districts adjacent to the Thames. Through- 
out the day the fog was of the densest character, and 
caused great inconvenience at the docks and along the 
main thoroughfares. 

At midday locomotion was so difficult, and attended 
with such danger, that the Southwark and Deptford 
Tramway Company issued orders for the suspension of 
all their traffic. 

A large number of other vehicles were only got to 
their destination by the drivers walking at their horses’ 
heads and carrying lighted torches. 

As the evening advanced numbers of pedestrians 
were met in the streets with lanterns, candles, torches 
and lamps. Safety in crossing wide thoroughfares like 
Old Kent road, the Borough and Newington causeway 
was only secured by continuous shouting. 


anaes — 
MRS. BROWN’S MISSION. 
Criticising without knowledge is a very ptible 
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**Rough on Rats.” 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 
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ee to all, ? 





sort of blind mischief. Examples of it are seen in the 
way tea-party gossip makes free with a new neighbor. 
The San Francisco Chronicle’s caricature is hardly too 
strong : 


They were discussing some new neighbors. 

**Just look at that poor, neglected child!” 

“Dreadful, isn’t it? The family moved in a week 
ago, and I don’t believe the little girl has had a clean 
dress on yet.” 

‘Perhaps her mother hasn’t had time to attend to 
her,” volunteered a young girl of the company; ‘‘she 
looks tired out.’’ 

“Oh, she has had time to attend to her own child; he 
is sent off to school every morning spick-and-span clean, 
yang the poor little step-daughter plays in the dirt all 
day.”’ 

“She seems ha 
before mentionec 

“Well, she isn’t,” said a vinegar-faced woman who 
was one of the company invited to tea at the Widow 
Brown’s. “I heard = myself, the other day, run into 
the house, crying in the most pitiful voice I ever heard, 
‘Mamma! Mamma! I want my mamma!’” 

“Dreadful!” said Mrs. Brown. ‘She ought to be 
talked with, and I, for one, would like to give her a 
piece of my mind.” 

“Why don’t you go right over now, Mrs. Brown?” 
suggested the vinegar-faced woman, who was always 
ready to set some one on. ‘There is no time like the 
present for doing a good deed.” 

“I believe I will,” answered the widow. ‘1'll make 
an excuse by taking a piece of honcy-cake; they aint 


ppy enough,” remarked the young girl 


| got settled yet.” 


Mrs. Brown stepped across with the plate of honey- 
cake, and while she was gone the ladies kept up a buzz 
in which “cruel step-mother,” “‘neglected duty,” “rights 
of childhood,” ete., were plainly discernible. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Brown was seen wending her way back, 
cake and all. 

**Been snubbed,” suggested the young girl visitor. 

‘Looks sot down upon about su'thin,” urged another 
member. 

“She’s done her dooty,”’ said the vinegar-faced. 

“What did she say?” exclaimed all in a breath. 

Mrs. Brown banged the honey-cake plate on the me- 
lodeon; then she took off her sun-hat and fanned her 
face with it, and looked vindictively at the company. 

“She said she’d be much obliged to us if we'd mind 
our own business and let her do the same; and the poor 
little injured innocent was her own child, and the boy 
that goes to school is her husband’s, and was there any- 
thing more we would like to know? Ohdear! She 
just made me sick with her airs, and I was that flus- 
trated I never thought to offer her the cake.” 

“Well, you’ve done your dooty,” said the vinegar- 


faced as she trimmed down a seam in her husband’s | 


new shirt. ‘Her own child! Sakes alive, what kind 
of a mother can the woman be, to treat a ste 


»-child bet- 
ter than her own? It’s clear against Natur’ !” 
aia «+e — 
ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


An admirable illustration of the tact and delicacy 
which must be used to successfully deal with boys is 
given in the following anecdote published in the Ad. 
vance: 


When Daniel Webster’s father found that his son was 
| not robust enough to make a successful farmer, he sent 
| him to Exeter to prepare for college, and found a home 
for him, among a rumber of other students, in the fam- 
ily of ‘old Squire Clifford,” as we of a younger gener- 
| ation have always heard him called. 
| Daniel had up to this time led only the secular life of 
a country farmer’s boy, and though the New Hampshire 
farmers have sent out many heroes, as firm and true as 
| the granite rocks in the pasture, there cannot be among 
| the hard and homely work which such a life implies 
the little finenesses of manner which good society de- 
mands, . 


Daniel was one of these diamonds of the first water, 


but was still in the rough, and needed some cutting and 
| polishing to fit him to shine in the great world in which 
| he was to figure so conspicuously. 

None saw this more clearly than the sensible old 
| Squire. The boy had one habit at table of which the 
| Squire saw it would be a kindness to cure him. 

When not using his knife and fork he was accustomed 
- hold them upright in his fists, on either side of his 
plate. 


and the Squire feared to wound him by speaking to him 
directly on the subject. 


So he called aside one of the other students with | 
whom he had been longer acquainted, and told him his | 


dilemma. 

“Now,” said he, “I want you this noon at the table, 
to hold up your knife and fork as Daniel does. I will 
speak to you about it, and we will see if the boy does 
not take a hint for himeelf.’”’ 

The young man consentec. to be the scape-goat for his 
| fellow-student, and several times during the meal 
| planted his fists on the table, with his knife and fork as 

straight as if he had received orders to present arms. 

The Squire drew his attention to his position, cour- 
teously begged his pardon for speaking of the matter, 
and added a few kind words on the importance of 


young men correcting such little habits before going out 
| 


into the world. 

The student thanked him for his interest and advice, 
| and promised reform, and Daniel’s knife and fork were 
| never from that day seen elevated at table. 
| When, after a vacation, Daniel’s father brought the 

lad for a second term to Exeter, he put in his saddle- 


for Daniel’s improved manners. 


—o>——— 


THE acme of politeness was reached by the Nevada 
mining superintendent who posted a placard reading: 
“Please do not tumble down the shaft.” 


“WELL, sir, I suppose you'll go back to school rested 
by your holiday,” said a New Haven father to his “‘cub- 
| biest” boy. ‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the boy, with a bright- 

ened expression, “and I’m going to ring the bell.” “Is 
that so? I thought Sammy Goodboy rang the bell.” 
“Well, he used to; but I’m ringing it in his place now, 
don’t you see?” “‘And what does Sammy do?” “Sam- 
my? Why, he’s nothing but a scholar!" 








| Daniel was a bashful boy of very delicate feelings, | 


bags a good fat turkey from the Franklin farm, which | 
he gave to the Squire as an expression of his gratitude | 
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by the frosty nights of Autumn. 4 i 
scorching rays of our Summer sun, the Geranium seems to glory in the 
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INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES:—My box of 
perfect order. The ladies who joined with me in sending order are delighted, 
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manner in which our order was filled, and are surprised at the size and qual- 


GERANIUMS. 


The Geraniums are the most useful plants in cultivation. The 
1 flowers 


not only 
but the leaves of some are loaded with the sweet- 
and others have the foliage as beautifully colored as the 
of bloom the Geranium is unequalled. 
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lanting, 


While other plants are wilting under the 


We grow the Geranium largely,and have the largest and finest stock 


RACINE, WIS., Feb. 10, 1882. 
Plants arrived to-day in 


Mrs. A. H. LATHROP. 
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YOUTHFUL DUTY. 
Duty, like a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown; 
Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While youth's roses are thy crown. 


Grasp it—if thou shrink and tremble, 
Fairest damsel of the green, 

Thou wilt lack the only “symbol 
That proclaims a genuine queen; 


t 


1 
And insure those palms of honor 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Bending low before the Donor, 
Lord of heaven's uschanging 


ILLIAM r 


x ear. 
WORDSWORTH. 


——— - +e —— 


For the Companion, 


WILSON FITZ. 

“Give him rope enough and he’ll hang himself,” is 
frequently illustrated in a criminal court-room. A per- 
eon charged with crime not unfrequently furnishes, on 
his trial, clearer evidence of his guilt than the prosecu- | 
tion brings against him. 

Some years ago a man was on trial in Massachusetts 
for a serious forgery. It was in evidence that some- 
body had written a letter signed Wilson fitz—which 
was not the prisoner’s name—offering for a reward to 
give full disclosures as to the crime. It was believed 
that the man on trial was the writer of this letter and 
that fact, if shown, would have gone far to establish 
the prisoner’s guilt. The letter, however, was dis- 
guised in print letters, and it was hard to say that the 
prisoner’s handwriting was in it. 

When the evidence against the man was closed, it 
was so incomplete that it is probable the defendant 
would have been acquitted. Unfortunately for him, 
however, he undertook to strengthen his position by his 
own testimony. 

In cross-examination he was closely pressed by the 
prosecuting attorney, about the letter, and finally, con- 
scious of guilt, and feeling probably that the jury all 
suspected that he wrote it, he felt it necessary to clear 
himself of its authorship by throwing it upon somebody 
else. 

“T guess I can tell you,”’ he said at last, ““‘who wrote 
that letter. It sort of comes to me now.” 

“Who was it?” asked the prosecuting attorney. 

“Well,” said the prisoner, “fat that time I was work- 
ing in Monkton, and I used to go into the Washington 
House there evenings, and I remember that there was a 
man boarding there named Wilson Fitz, and one even- 
ing we were all sitting around the stove, and I heard 
him say something about just such a forgery as this is, 
and I cal’late he’s your man.” 

‘How did he happen to be speaking of this forgery?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“‘What introduced the subject?” 

“Don’t remember.” 

‘Describe the man to us.”’ 

‘‘Well, he was a tall, black-haired man, with a large 
hooked nose.” 

“Weil, go on. How old was he?” 

“About fifty-three, I should say.” 

“What was his business?” 

“Speculator.”” 

“Are you sure that his name was Wilson Fitz?” 

“Yes, certain of it.” 

“And you know that he boarded at the Washington 
House?” 

“Sure as I stand here.”’ 

“There is no doubt of it?” 

“Not the least.” 

Tn ten minutes a telegram was on the way to an offi- 
cer in Monkton. The officer received it shortly before 
a train was to leave. He rushed to the Washington 

House; hurried the clerk and the hotel register into a 
carriage, with no time for a word of explanation; bare- 
ly caught the train, and appeared in court with his wit- 
ness and the book just in time, as the trial was about to 
close. 

The clerk of the Washington House was called to the 
witness-stand. He produced the hotel-book, and 
showed that the name Wilson Fitz did not appear 
upon its pages, and testified that no such man had ever 
been at the Washington House, to his knowledge. 

The story was fictitious. Wilson Fitz was a creature 
of the imagination; the letter was plainly the work of 
the prisoner, and he had only leaped from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

It was hard for his lawyer to make much of this, in 
his argument, but the prosecuting attorney was not con- 
tent to let it pass without comment. 

“Mr. Foreman, and gentlemen of the jury,” he said; 

“TI wish to call your attention for a moment to Wilson 

Fitz. When the prisoner so graphically deseribed him 

to us,—that tall, black-haired man of fifty-three, with a 

large hooked nose,—I felt at once a professional inter- 

estin him. More than this, the description brought up 
agreeable associations. I have an uncle who is black- 
haired. My father was once fifty-three; and I have 
known several very agreeable men with hooked noses, 
and for these reasons, as well as others, I hoped to have 
the gratification of meeting Mr. Fitz. 

‘But like many other hopes in life, this has not been 
realized. That large hooked nose will never attract 
your gaze or mine; and no hand, cherished or malig- 
nant, will ever find that black hair a medium for the 
expression of human love or of inhuman passion. 

“Gentlemen, when the hotel clerk gently broke the 
news that Wilson Fitz was not, and never had been, both 
you and I were defrauded. We can cherish memories of 
personal association with other men with black hair 
and marked features, but of Wilson Fitz we have no 
such memowies to cherish. For this you must hold the 
prisoner responsible. To be sure we cannot reproach 
ourselves with having spoken a bitter word to Mr. Fitz. 

There is no grain of alloy in this pure acquaintance, 

and we may ever think with pleasnre of the unexcep- 

tionable character of our relations with him. But even 
this will not compensate for the unfeeling indulgence of 
the prisoner, in attempting to play upon our susceptibil- 
ities to imposition, which unfortunately we have in 


| ly charged a forgery on Wilson Fitz. 
| form of fifty-three, with its black hair and emphatic 
| nose, will rise before his vision, to reproach him with 


nonentity, into the publicity of a criminal court, and by 


tance, 
horrible. 


AYssaonia, one of the largest of the semi-religious or- 
ders of the Moslems. 
chief sanctuary of this “Holy City, 
and his friends were the first Christians who had been 
permitted to be present at such a celebration. 


| eggs, the European guests were given seats in a long 


“But, gentlemen, how must the sunae feel, in re- | 
nembering, as he will on watchful nights, how he base- 
How that tall 


t 


iaviug dragged him from an existence of innocent 


his wicked libel to have left a blot upon his ancestry, 

f any he had, and a legacy of shame to his descendants, | 
f any there may be. | 
“Gentlemen, I call upon you to fix the crime on this | 


The prisoner was found guilty, and was duly sen- | 
enced. 


———— 
HIDEOUS MAHOMEDAN RITES. 

We are getting light from all quarters upon the Ma- 

1omedan religion. It does not improve upon acquain- 

and in many of its workings it is degrading and 

A recent visitor to Kairwan, the religious 

metropolis of North Africa, describes a meeting of the 


Their rites were held in the | 


” and the narrator 


Upon entering the lofty hall, whose cupola, brilliant- 
lighted, was festooned with gilt balls and ostrich 





ly 


aisle among a crowd of Arab spectators. 

The space immediately beneath the dome was re- 
served for members of the association, among whom 
were soldiers, merchants, sedate- looking shop-keepers 
from the bazaars, several ‘decrepit old men and a dozen 
children under twelve years of age. 

Presently, the sheikh struck a note upon a drum, 
and a group of musicians began to play a peculiar, mo- 
notonous tune. As the music increased in intensity, sev- 
eral of the Aissaonia rose and swayed backward and 
forward, shoulder to shoulder, shrieking in chorus. 

The music grew louder and quicker; a soldier sprang 
to his feet and began to lacerate his body with a sword, 
imitating meanwhile the cries and motions of a camel. 
In a few minutes, others, assuming the characters of 
bears, leopards, lions and hycnas, were upon the floor 
tearing their flesh with knives. Soon a boy, holding 
two sharp prongs to his sides, knelt before the sheikh 
begging to have them driven into his body; this was 
done with blows of a mallet. 

One man transfixed the upper part of his nose with 
an ironskewer. Others seized and ate hot cinders, nails, 
broken glass and branches of the thorny, prickly pear. 
Suddenly, while the tumult was at its height, a living 
sheep was thrown amid the maddened crowd. Ina 
moment it was torn to pieces with hands and teeth, and 
the still quivering flesh gnawed from the bones with 
frenzied relish. 

At this point the Christians, unable to endure more, 
left the sanctuary, the sounds they heard in departing 
seeming to indicate that the orgies within were waxing 
even more furious and terrible. 

It is sad to know that many tens of millions of human 
beings are still so profoundly benighted as to look upon 
such scenes, not merely without pain, but with enthu- 
siastic approval 


| 
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Some one took Charlie up and asked him if he was 
his papa’s boy. He answered, “Yes.” “And your 
mamma’s boy, too?” ‘Yes,’’ replied Charlie. “Well, 
how can you be apa’s boy and mamma’s both at the 
same time?” “Oh,” replied Charlie, quite indifterent- 
ly, ‘‘can’t a wagon have two horses?”’ 





‘rower 8 Camphevated Gapennccous Denti- 
frice imparts a pleasant taste, cleanses, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth. By all means try it. 


I. Brown & Sons. Sold everywhere at 25 cents. [Com. 


KISS THE LITTLE ONES GOOD NIGHT 


A beautiful new Song and Chorus by J. W. Wheeler. A 
perfect gem, which every singer will want. Sold by all | 
music dealers, or mailed on receipt of 40 cents by the 
publissers, S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 

Chicago, TiL., or ‘Cleveland, oO. 








WHAT ORGAN SHALL | BUY? 


If you want the best Organ for the Sitting-Room; 
If you want the best Organ for the Sunday School; 
If you want the best Organ for the Church; 


Made by JOHN | 





taining Scissors and various implements. 
ni 


| Orde srs by mail receive prompt attention 


| BRADFURD & ANTHONY, 374 Washi’n St., Boston. 





defendant, and so to vindicate the blameless character | malleable iron, nickeled, 


of Wilson Fitz!” leather: 


Ladies’ 


send Le, for ‘Eo by m 


| —_ Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 


| number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 





York; HENry B. NEWHALL, 
Lake St., Chicago; S. H. & E. Y. MOORE, Agents. 
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We have from the best makers more 
than 1200 Tk K kinds ©) 
POCKET NIV ES, 
Sportsmen's, ull o ‘oachmen’s ‘and 
Gardeners’ Knives. Pocket Knives con- 
Silver Fruit 
nives, Kazors, Scissors, and all — of Cutlery. 


‘BRA 
Vee 





Ladies’ and Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


2” Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not Fema the skirts or carpets; made of 
and will not slip more than 
adds 100 per cent. to the looks and wear of 
and Children’s Boots. 
has them if “wide-awake ; 
ail, to the wholesale agent, 

I ‘SHAW, 
eet, Boston, Mass. 


Your shoe-dealer if not, 


a5 


High St 





“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence T00lCo. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Easy Running, 
Simple in Construction. 

Perfect in Workmanship. 


105 Chambers St., New 
Agent. 163 and i165 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


149 Tremont St., Boston; WARREN & WING, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Agts. 
PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 

200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 

200 yds. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Hoiveke, Mass, 

3 & 25 Thomas St., N. 8 Chestnut St., 
ila. 276 Devonshire ot Boston. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 

310 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W.B. (cou- 
til) $2.50; Abdominal,$2.00; 
Health or Nursing, $1.50; 
Coraline or Flexible Hip, 
$1.25; Misses’, $1.00, 

For sale by Renin mer- 
chants. 

Beware of worthless imi- 
tations boned with cord, 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND _ 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH f 1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street. NEW YORK. 
os FULTON STREET, qr 

Ay EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES Ui 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 

Dye, Clean nih Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of ail fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate sty ies, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

















If you want the best Organ for the Lodge; 
If you want an Organ containing only useful Stops; 
If you want the best Organ for any purpose, buy the 


CARPENTER ORCAN! 


containing the celebrated Carpenter Organ Action. | 
The Carpenter Organ and Organ Action received the 
highest award at the Atlanta Exhibition just closed. 

a: k your dealer for the ogg arte and tell him you 
will be satisfied with no other. Catalogues free to all. 


E. P. CARPENTER, » Worcester, Mass. 


“OUR CONTINENT.” 


Special Features in No. 4. 


My Academic Career, - - - - Albion W. Tourgee 
America Vase Forms, - - Dr. Daniel G. Brinton 
How to Escape Nervousness, - Dr. Wm. A. Hammond 
Results at a College for Both 








Sexes. - - - - - - Pres't Edward H, Magill 
Washington's Cares, - - - - Dr. Benson J. Lossing 
Southern Florida, - - - - - - - Dr. F. L. Oswald 





No.4 of “OUR CONTINENT” is now ready and for sale 
everywhere. Specimen copies free. 
Address 


‘*OQuR CONTINENT” PUBLISHING Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Having sent out over 
EASTER, 2000 Packets Xmas cards, 
CARDS 


with entire satisfaction, we ex- 
tend to our customers a sim- 


ilar offer in Easter Cards 
Sunday 
mie 
For 50 cts. an Stamps) 7 Barcus ¥ ‘ard & Co.'s: 
¢ Freng’es 4 Hildersheimer’s. The above houses and 
eir cards are known the world over. 


TO TEACH ERS ONLY 50 Marcus W ard’s, 


' Prang’s, and other 
beautiful Cards,—no two alike,—$ 1.003 Better Assort- 
ment, 3 2 very choice selection 53, OO. Every 
— Warranted New and Fresh. 

est assortment FRINGED CARDS, l0c., lic. to $1.00. 
all ‘Packets of $1.00 value registered at our expense. 
Cards not as represented to be returned and 
money will be refunded 
metre to publishers of Rs outh’s Companion. Address 
early H CA R, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 





We can aS 
this only by special arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers. 
ut of town customers never 
had such an opportunity before. 
or 4 cts. (in stamps) 3 
Marcus Ward & Co.'s finest 
English Cards; 3 Praug’s 
American Cards; 2 Hilder- 
sheimer’s — Ger- 
an Seuven 














common with other men. 


Customers will not find these cheap, ordinary cards. 





Ge ntlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
urtains, W Indow-Stiade *s, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dye 
Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods reecived and - ~ ned by express or by mail. 












426 Washington St. (cor. 


MEDINA'S LISBON 
WAVE. 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 


ofecurl. Every one war- 
\ ranted. Prices $5, $6, 
/ $s, $10, $12, and up- 
wards, 


Best French Hair 
Switche 





Ss. 
23 in. 232 oz. for $3. 
26“ oz. ** $4. 
238 3'goz. ** 5. 
20 “24 ot. ™ 7. 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 


and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 





Prices. 
Goods forwarded on 
address in the United states. 
JOIN MEDINA, 


Paris Hair Store, 


approval without money to any 
Send for circular. 


summer), Boston, Mass. 


Genius Rewarded 


OR, 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, 
with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of the Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


34 Union Square, New York. 










Kn. n through- 
out the world 
as the most 


PERFECT - FITTING 


— CORSET 


MADE. 


They give 





as ordi- 
Corsets, 
received 
» highest 
award at PARIS 
EX POSTTION, 
Wor.p’s FAIR 
in LONDON,CEN* 
FENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA, 
aud AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FAIR 
NEW YorK, 


This cut wepliretison trepresentation of our R. TH. quality, 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you 
are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
Dollar, postage free. The best value in the world for the 





money. Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F, 
Crossed Bone, $2.25. Send tor descriptive ¢ ‘atalogue 


of other styles, 


_ Also, sole Manufacturers of the *Wilsonia’”? Mag- 
netic Curative Corset. A nerve invigorator, Cures 
without medicine. Price, $12.00, Abdominal, $5.00 each, 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York. 

















Corre spondel moe inv 
RET, ‘NEPHEWS & s o. 
5 and 5 , > Be. w York. 


THE ONLY RFECT (0) 
SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 











ANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA 


COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water, 











The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
| tenacity with which the re- 
| freshing aroma clings to 

woven fabrics, to the hair and 

to the skin, is very remark- 
able. 
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NEEDLES. 


See eee 

We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, by 
the most skilful artisans of Redditch. EK ngland, We 
claim for them the following advantage 
Every Needle is carefully inspee te d and tested, 
The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
per sons 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well executed 
that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed to 
receive the thread, thus preventing a large amount ot 
friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a per- 
fect article at u fair price. 

HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 

NEW YORK. 

















THE BEST 


The Hose Supporter, as an 
the place of the old-fashioned 


WARREN’S 
( 
Children need no assistance in 


Cannot get out of order. Will 
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teeth, and lies flat against the limb. 
found they can be sent you by mail. 


WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 


STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


oneal method for holding up the stocking (to take 
unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and useful- 


ness by the want of a simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which is now fully supplied in 


PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. 


For description see the Cut.) 
using them. A small piece of the hose nipped and drawn 


into the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is 
easily disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot. 


It is made from one piece of metal, 
Hias no sharp edges or 
If not 


not injure the finest stocking. 
Ask for them at the stores and take no other. 
Send for descriptive circular to 


Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted, 
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MATERNAL LOVE. 


A tender mother lives 
In many lives; through many a nerve she feels; 
From child to child the quick affections spread, 
Forever wandering, yet forever fixed. 
Nor does division we ake n, hor the force 
Of constant operation e’er exhaust 

Parental love— 
A mother’s fondne * re —_ ‘ 

nd without an en 

Without a rival, a oe | 





+r 
THE MEMORY OF CHILDREN. 

The farmer has his crib wherein he stores bis grain; 
the merchant has his storehouse wherein he lays up 
his merchandise; and every lad has a shelf in his brain 
whereon he puts all his knowledge. How curious it is 
that a boy, like a merchant, can take account of stock 
and ascertain how much he has gained in the knowledge 

3ut if he should undertake to make an in- 
f all, it would take years to complete it, if 
time would be sufficient for the purpose. 


of things. 
ventory 
indeed, his hii 





Those who have most carefully considered the im- 
mense number of facts that a small boy has learned, 
are of the opinion that a lad at the age of five years has 


then acquired more than he can by . possibility add 
to during the remaining years of his life. 

He retains in his memory every separate fact. He 
has mastered the ordinary, every-day laws of his being. 
He has become familiar with the ordinary laws of na- 
ture. He has learned language, an achievement which 
has not been attained by any one over five years of age. 
Of some twenty-eight we Il attested cases of infants 
having been carried away by wild animals and recov- 
ered, not one could be taught to talk. 

But more than this, a child not only learns a language 
more casily than an adult, but he learns it idiomatically, 
a feat that has seldom, if ever, been performed in age. 

And further, a child learns several languages at the | 
same time with the same ease with which he masters | 
one. Uf the father, mother and nurse be of different 
nationalities, and each speaks to the child in his vernac- 
ular, he learns the three languages without apparent 
effort and never fails of addressing each in the proper 
tongue. It is otherwise with adults. 





THE ¥ OUTID S 





COMPANION. 





MARCH 23, 1882. 








don; nor would he rise from this humble posture till 

he had compelled the deeply wounded but now aston- 

ished servant to pronounce the word of absolution. 

—+or 
A GERMAN PROFESSOR, 

A correspondent of Sunday Afternoon gives an 
amusing sketch of the style of lecturing which Prof. 
Kahnis, one of the great church historians of Germany, 
has made his own: 





He ambles up to his desk and turns upon us a plump 
face, naturally red, but flushed by climbing two flights 
of stairs to an over-ripe strawberry color; plants him. 
self against the blackboard with hands folded under his 
coat-tails, and shuts his eyes—or they shut themselves ; 
it is difficult for him to keep them open. 

He talks fast and vehemently, swings back and forth, 
with his broadcloth, and opens his mouth widely to the 
embarrassment of his only tooth. He looks altogether, 
with his red, chubby face, like a dissipated cherub. 

It is a favorite amusement with the American stu- 
dents to see the professor search for his pocket Testa- 


ment. He wants to make a reference to the original. 
His ey: es are shut as usual. 
Suddenly, without any previous intimation of what 


he is about to do, he strikes hie finger nervously 
against the left breast of his coat, to sound the pocket— 
no book. 

Then the right pocket more excitedly—no book. 
Then he strikes both hands alternately agai: t his coat- 
taile—without success. In nervous des:._.ation he 
thumps his trousers—in vain. 

He pauses a moment to reflect, then institutes another 
search in the reverse order, and more carefully—trous- 
ers, coat-tail, breast-pockets ;—all the time we can see 

is book lying beside his manuscript on the desk. 

Although he looks troubled and annoyed, he has not 
opened his eyes yet. Suddenly it occurs to him; and 
his anxious features assume their natural look of cher- 
ubic serenity as his eyes rest for a brief moment on the 
stray volume and close again in peaceful meditation. 


+o 
DRIVING AWAY RED ANTS, 
The following incident may serve the housekeeper : 





It ia said of a certain missionary, who devoted much | 
time to the acquisition of a foreign language, that with | 
all his effort he was outstripped by his children, who | 
were allowed to come in contact with the children of | 
the natives, and that he was obliged frequently to call | 
his little ones to supply aword. It wasa child who 
correcte od his parent’s prayer that “God would eat i 
Indians,” the words eat and save being similar. 

The mind and memory of a child has no affinity for 
principles. Itdeals only in facts. Rules are to them an 
hindrance. Age has recourse to association to assist | 
memory; biit children have no such occasion. For this 
reason a child can learn to spell much more easily than 
aman. It is seldom that a man can wholly correct his 
lack of early education in this regard. 

Chere was a colored school in the city of Providence 
some years ago, in which the younger s¢ scholars were 
restless, on account of the restraint to which they were 
not accustomed. The teacher deputized one of the older 
pupils to hear them spell as a means of quiet. 

In ashort time they became famous in this particu 
lar, and the High School would have hardly dared to 
have met them in a spelling-match. The avriter, to 
gether with the late Dr. Arnold, selected one hundre d 
of the hardest words in the dictionary with which to 
examine these little girls and boys,—such words as da- 
guerrotype, belleslettres, diarrhaa and the like,—and 
no failure was made till the ninety-eighth word. 

Had rules been given them for doubling the conso- 
nants, or in any other regard, they would not only have 
been of no advantage, but a hindrance. If a child is 
compelled to learn rules instead of fac ts, itis an occa- 
sion for the interference of the society to prevent cruel- 
ty to children. Was there ever achild who so overcame 
the laws of its being as to be interested in grammar, 
which is nothing but rules? If so, it was phenomenal. 











4~@ 
A KNOWING DOG. 


An English paper tells the following story of a know- 
ing dog who travelled by rail whenever his master did : 





. | 
A gentleman of Kelso, who owns a retriever, has fre- | 


quent occasion to take railway journeys, and sometimes 
makes the dog a fellow-trave lier. But at other times 
the owner would rather leave the dog at home, which | 
the animal, while knowing his master’s wish, does not | 
seem at all to relish. On these occasions he sometimes 
endeavors to be beforehand with his master, and in do- 
ing so not seldom shows wonderful instinct. 

Not long ago, the gentleman had occasion to go to 
Hawick, and wished to leave the dog ¢ athome. But the 
animal was quite up to his master’s intention, an 1 took 
measures to gratify his own desire to pay a visit to the 
town, 

It accordingly preceded its master to the station, saw | 
him into the carriage, and then took a different compart- 
ment, in order to insure, of course, that his journey 
should not be interfered with. 

At Newtown Junction the dog changed carriages for 
Hawick along with other passengers whose destination | 
was the place of manufactures, on reaching which it 
joined its mastef with a kind of expression in its coun 
tenance of ‘Now let us be friends, and enjoy one aa 
other’s company.” A kindly word and a pat on the 
head made the understanding mutual, and everything 
went on smoothly. 

On a subsequent day, this gentleman ac companied a 
friend to the station who intended to proceed on a jour- 
ney by the North British Railway. The dog thought 
he saw another surreptitious journey to Hawick in the 
air, and resolved on being one of the company. 

He set off to the station, entered a North British car- 
riage, made the change at Newtown, and in due time 
reached Hawick, where he left the train to look out for 
his master and seek by the same means as before to 
gain a like approval. 

But his proceeding on this occasion had been too pre- 
cipitate ; for, after shaking hands with his friend as the 
train left, his master returned tothe town. How the 
dog had spent its time at Hawick is not fully known; | 
but he returned to Kelso next morning, it is thought by 
train. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
+o 
A KING’S APOLOGY 
with 


TO HIS SERVANT. 


King James, all his faults, set some good exam- 


ples. He was one of those men who repent as impul- 
sively as they offend: 
In the negotiations between the courts of England 


and Spain, King James the First, then at Theobalds, 
was one day much vexed at missing some important | 
papers which he had received relative to the marriage | 
of his son to the Spanish princess. 

On recollection he was persuaded that he had given 
them to the care of his old servant Gib, a Scotsman, 
who was one of the gentlemen of the bed chamber. 
Gib, on being called, declared humbly and firmly that | 
no such papers had ever been given to his care, which 


so enraged the king that he kicked him as he bent down | 


before him. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Gib, instantly rising, ‘‘T have served 
you from my youth, and you never found me unfaith- 
ul. 
longer with you since my honesty is disputed. 
well, sir, and I will never see your face more. 

Poor Gib instantly set off to town. No sooner was 
the circumstance known in the palace than the papers 
were brought to the king by Endymion Porter, to whom 
he had given them. 

His Majesty then asked for Gib, and being told that 
he was gone, ordered his servants to post after him and 
bring him back, vowing that he would not sleep until 
he had seen him, and made some reparation for the 
wrong he had been guilty of. in suspecting so faithful a 
eersou 

When Gib « 
to embrace him, 


F are y e 


” 


ne 


I the royal apartment the king ran 
then kneeling down, begged hie par- | 








I have not deserved this from you, nor can I live | 


Professor Leidy states that when he purchased his 
present residence, while it was undergoing repairs, he 
| noticed a fragment of bread left by the workmen in one 
| of the second-story rooms swarming with little red ants. 
Apprehending that the house was seriously infested, to 
ascertain whether it was so he placed a piece of sweet 
cake in every room from the cellar to the attic. Atnoon 
| every piece was found covered with ants. 

Having provided a cup of turpentine oil, each piece | 
was picked up with forceps and the ants tapped into 
the oil. The cake was re’ placed and in the evening was 
found covered with ants. The same process was gone 
through the following two days—morning, noon and 
night. 

The = day the number of ants had greatly dimin- 
ished and on the fourth there were none. He at once 
concluded the ants had all been destroyed, but in the | 
attics he found a few feeding on dead house-flies, which | 
led him to suppose that the remainder had become sus- 
picious of sweet cake. 

He accordingly distributed through the house pieces 
of bacon, which were afterwards found swarming with | 
ants. This was repeated with the same result for sev- 
eral days, when in like manner with the cake, the ants 
finally ceased to visit the bacon. 

Pieces of cheese were next tried with the same re- 
sults, but with an undoubted thinning in the multitude 
of ants. When the cheese proved no longer attractive, 
recollecting the feast on dead flies in the attic, dead 
grasshoppers were supplied from the garden. 

These again proved too much for the ants, and after 


| a few days’ trial neither grasshoppers nor anything else 


attracted them. 
exterminated, 
with them. 


They appear to have been thoroughly 
nor has the house since been infested 


«ae 
DRIVING A HORSE. 
Some of our readers may be instructed by reading 
the following hints about preparing a horse for his 
work: 


The horse that is about to be driven ona journey 
needs hardening by exercising—preparing by sweating 
out the body to purify and increase the circulation of 
the blood, and also by hand-rubbing the legs to make 
them firm and elastic—a preparation in some degree 
corresponding with that attained by a horse that is daily 


| driven on the road for ordinary work. 


For one week previous to the start they need daily 
exercise, commencing with eight or ten miles, and grad- 
ually increasing to twenty per day. 

This exercise, with appropriate food, will harden 
their muscles, strengthen their limbs and prepare them 
to perform their tasks without giving out on the read, 


| materially declining in flesh, or seriously exhausting 


their physical powers. 

If we perform long drives with horses accustomed to 
short work only, the sudden transition from indolence 
to great exertion will relax their muscles, weaken their 
joints, depress their spirits and break down their consti- 
tution. 

The leading cause of so many valuable horses being 
spoiled by long drives is from being short of work. They 
are not prepared for such severe exertions. 

Condition will prepare them to perform their work 
cheerfully, last out with sound limbs and preserve their 
constitutional vigor for future usefulness.— National 
Live Stock Journal. 


—— +e 
EUROPEAN BEGGARS. 
An American journalist, Mr. Forney, now travelling 
in Europe, thus describes the beggars of that country : 


The moment an American is seen in London he is 
known and is seized and speculated on. At every 
street-crossing you are beset by importunities from the 
organized sweepers. 

If you get into a cab, aragamuffin tears open the door 
and pushes out a dirty hand for pay, and if you drive to 

| a station, you are sure to find a beggar waiting there to 
levy contributions on you. The janitor at tht Museum, 
the guide at the show castles, the conductor on the rail- 
roads, are all candidates for the shilling. 

The street paupers of the French capital are few; the 
vice of drink does not turn men into fiends and the 
women into slaves; and the habit of economy in the lit- 

tle aid to the work-people makes that little go far in 
| promoting their cleanliness and self-respect. 

But the beggars of Italy. Heaven save the mark— | 

| what a set they are! Hard times seem to have made | 
them harder, dirtier and more repulsive. 

| Italian chikiren are taught to solicit alms before they 

can syllable their prayers. 


The priests implore you for sequins in the cathedrals | 


and churches, the cripple holds out his palsied hand, 
| the leper exposes his hideousness, the consumptive 
looks Tom her dying eyes—all for money; and when 
| you decline they hurl their bitter epithets after you. 
This curse is exceptionally scarce in Germany, and in 
Switzerland it is rapidly passing away. 


| 


+e 


} No one need hope to rise above his present situation 
| who suffers small things to pass by unimproved, or who 

neglects, metaphorically speaking, to pick up a penny 
because it is not a dollar. 


**Is there any opening here for an intellectual writer?” 
asked a seedy, red-nosed individual of an editor. “Yes, 
my friend,”’ replied the man of quills, ‘ta considerate 
carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening for you. 
Turn the knob to the right.’ 


AN intelligent lady asked a sculptor, who was about 
completing the figure of a lamb, “Did you cut out that 
| animal?’ 
there all the time; 


1 ditly teok the marble from around | 
| him—that’s all 


carelessly erasing the chalk-marks from the blackboard | 


[RU 


The very | 


“Oh no,” said the artist, “the animal has been 








“Enjoy. your Life” 
is good philosophy, but to do so you must have health. 
If bilious and constipated, or blood is out of order, use 
Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” which are 


mild, yet certain in their operation. Of all druggists. 
| 


O WHITE HOUSE. “We 


LOG CABI N Towsr for this Life of Gar- 


field an immense success.” — Lond - Literary World, 
AGENTS’ HARVES OR 18: 

One agent reported ** 240 at. nf in 6da 

sets plates used to print its large editions. 

nearly 500 pages, $ $1.50, J AS. 
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Illustrated, 
- EARLE, , Boston. 
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T_PAYS to sell our Hand Printing RUBBER STAMPS. 
& Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & Bro.,Cleveland, Ohio. 


20 Assorted Easter Cards (the . first of the . kind ‘intro- 
~ WU" duced), | l0c. D.S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N.J. 
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FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 
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on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 
125 Mixed Foreign Stamps and Price-Lists for 
BRUNSWICK 2 porésret frm. | Delicious, economical, 
SOUPS. {ahing. Depot, 16 Warren Street, N. Yo 
AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs wiTu MUSIC 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Was) ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
AME OF AUTHORS in fancy box, 20 cents, 
CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Conn. — 
A BONANZA MINE 
Prescription,” to the merits of which asaremedy for fe- 
male weakness and kindred affections thousands testify. 
a ane “Dor pon be a little lator 
For full i pestioulers address immediate] ately 


oa four se. Stamps. Cc. C.F. Bu se i cnn Vt. 
convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and noure 
M all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
ward of Merit Cards, 10 cents. 
of health is to be found in Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite 
UCRATIVE a= MPLOYM ENT 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 751 Broadway, N 





Package 25 cts. Makes5 gallons of adelicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by Guariete, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Addre 

CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia Pa, 


“4AKE YOU 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped incolors on ya 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


ADVENTUR Travel, Sports. Games, Hunting, 


] Trapping, Fishing,—thrilling Sto- 
ries, | beautiful Engravings. All these are in the GROW- 
NG WORLD, the best Magazine in the world for 


boys and girls. Send 10 cts, for a specimen copy and list 
No preparation and only a com- 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold ev eryw here. 





R OWN RUGS 
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| INDELIBLE INK, 
| decorative work on linen. Rec'd 


of premiums. GROWING WORLD, [13 Fulton St., N. Y. 
mon pen needed. Superior for 











OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK. 

Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 5) 
| Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracin 
| ferent bright colored tints, &c. Pr 
| 25 cents. 


fee by mail, post-paid, 
ddress AETNA CARD Co., 119 Fulton St., 3 








improvements. 
home with rags or yarn. Sample }4 by 1 yd., 
Bens, &c., sent post-paid on re ceipt of 55 Cataloxue 
e. Canvassers will apply for wholes price 
rs GIBBS, Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Ch cago, mM. 
Fine 
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hook, direc- 
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key; Mexico; Inc sylon; Peri a Arge ntine; P 

Natal; Newfoundl: ae Finland; Canadian registe red 
letter} Cape of Good Hope; New Zealand; and many 
others, Price 4c, CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Akron, Ohio. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, for Public, Sunday 
School and Home Exhibitions. Views illustrat- 
ing all subjects. A priced and illustrated Catalogue of 
120 pages will be sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Cc. T. MILLIG: AN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 

what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 

illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St.. 
Boston, Mass. 
4 Perforated Mottoes(size 9x21 in. ), 
® Garfield's Picture and Maxims, 4 
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Tidy Patterns, COL is Album sores, all for 21 cents. 


CAR p¢ 100 Chromo and Pic- 
bo r; LEC d6e. Picture Cards 2c. 21 

PictureCards of our 21 Presidents We. ALL(157 Cards)for 

Send 3a, stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


ay An Article that is at once 


cq7nnn ATEETH PREGERVER 


And BREATH PURIFIER, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not — any one. Every rson 
who has ever used it re aims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and both are po by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODO) 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SHEET MUSIC! 


We are now selling all the batons Foamy most 
popular pieces of the day at 
uniform price o 


FIVE CENTS A COPY! 


This Music is the same in every respect as that which 
has hitherto been sold at from 30'to 75 cents a copy. The 
paper on which it is printed is of the best quality, and i 
| ts full Sheet Music size. Any piece selected from our 
list sent by mail upon receipt of two 3-cent stamps, or 
ten pieces for 0 cents. Liberal discount to dealers. 

_, Partial list of Pieces; for two hundred others see page 

55 (Feb. 9th) of YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
VOCAL. 

Baby’s Tress of Golden Hair; Bird in Hand; Clang of 
the Wooden Shoon; Fleeas a Bird; Katy Dear; London 
Bridge; My Boyhood Days; The Golden Shore; Thy 
Voice is Near; Two’s Company, Three’s None. 

INSTRU MENTAL. 

olkas.—Cascade of Roses; Fleurette. Marches. 
we Impromptu; Waves of the Ocean. Schot- 
| tiseches.—Cascade of Roses; Ella; Manola; Morning 
Dew. Mazurkas.—Cascade of Roses; Fleur d’Aman- 
| dier; Self Reliance. Galops.—Cascade of Roses; Oscar 
Wilde; Pluie de Roses; Waves of the Ocean. Qu 
rilles.—Cascade of Roses; Manola. Waltzes.—Blos- 
som; Cascade of Roses; Covent Garden; Homage to 
| Offenbach; Pluie de Roses; Poet and Peasant; Queen 
| of the Fairies; Violet. Duets.—Beanties of Paradise 

Polka; Polka Mazurka, Galop, Schottische, Quadrille and 
Waltz. Miscellaneous.—Caprice Minuet; Harmonie 
Divine; Happy Meeting; Spring is Coming; Harvest; 
Soldiers; A Strange Country; Evening Song; Maid- 
en’s Prayer; Mountain Stream; Nid d’ Oiseaux Rev erie; 
ALY ey Quickstep. Piano and Violin.—A 

Waltz; Martha; Maritana; Sirens Waltz. 

Catalogue of 500 others with every order. 


F.M. TRIFET, 25 25 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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STOVE. POLISH 


For Beauty ish. Saving Lavor,Clean- 
liness. a ttiey & eapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BR i Prop’rs. Canton, Mass: 





Hires’Improved Root Beer | 


Gold, Silver, and dif- | 
, @ 


>i eg’ PATTERNS in Colors on Burlap. Latest 
New designs for filling at | 


varieties of used and unused Foreign | 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, Apri 
27th, June 8th. and July Ist, IS82. Full particulars in spec ia 
Pamphlet, sent freé onapplication. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual tray- 

ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates, 

Cook’s txecur nist, with Maps, by mail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. \ 

C. A. BARATTONT, Manager. P. O. Box 6 ll. 


Pearl’s White Glye erine 
penetrates the skin w ithout in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloration. 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, o—<. pliable 
For Sunburn, Prick kly Heat, 
Chapped,Rough,Chafed Skin, it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap.3 
cakes by mail 60c, Pearl's Whit: 
Glycerine Co., Jersey City,N.J 
Sol« 1 by ail Druggists. 


Never Give Up.t the e Ship. 

“'Twenty-one years ago I was’ dying with” the CON- 
SUMPTION. There was no escaping that terrible death 
—at least so all the doctors told me—when a friend ad- 
vised me to send to 1032 Race St., Philadelphia, and xet 

CANNABIS INDICA, whieh finely and fully cured me. 
. BIsL¥ Y, DEKALB, St. Lawrence Co., . 
“Send phd ome $12 box of CANNABIS INDICA for :. 
friend. Your medicine has cured me of CONSUMPTION, 
am as sound and well as ever I was.”_ SALLIE D. BEN- 

TON, papers, Crawford Co., Mo. January 2d, 1882. 
—This remedy speaks for Heelf. A single bottle 
will catlety the most ‘skeptical. We know that it posi- 
tively cures C onsumption, and will break up a fresh cold 
in twenty-four on $2.50 per Bottle, or Three Bottles 


for $6.50, 
CRADD( 5C K aC 'O., 1032 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
Send stamp for book of testimonials of cures from 
| pr’ ominent persons. 


| 

| BOYS! 
= If you want somethin 

that will keep fun on hanc 

all the time, get one of 

these 


PATENT BOW GUNS, 


with globe sight and 5 metal-pointed arrows. 
Price $1. Sent to any part of the U.S. for 25c. 
extra. It shoots 2) yards and hits ‘the squir- 
rel every time after you have learned to use 
it right. Send for a beautiful Catalogue of 
SCROLL SAWS, Fancy Woods and De- 
signs, Carving and E ngraving Tools, Fishing 
Tackle, ha? oy and Sporting Goods, 
Skates, &c., Also 20,000 of the most be: pau 
tiful GOL 7 “and Colored Picture Card 
Foreign and American, for SCRAP BOOKS 
and ALBUMS, 10 for 25c., 20 for 40c.,40 for Te. 
EDW. M. WRIGHT 
Box. 31, “Bremen, Marshall Co. - Indiana, 


HALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Coughs Colds, Bronchitis 
nd Consumption, 

is ee... dof the HONEY of the plant 
HOREHOUND.in chemical union with TAR 
i BALM, extracted from the LIFE PRINCI- 
PLE of the forest tree ABIES BALSAMEA, 
or Balm of Gilead, Wonderfully re media) 
and universally known to be the BEST 
COUGH REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 

tw Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering = Croup 
and Whooping Cone. Price, 50 cts. and $1 per 
eaeadien 4% chenvest Sold by all drug ists. ‘ 

ENTON, Proprietor, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
ET ES ES RO Nm METS 


PURIFY YOUR BLOOD 


No other preparation contains such a concentration of 
vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigorating prop- 
erties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
A gentleman writes: —“Hood’s Sarsaparilla sharpens 
my appetite and purifies my blood.” Another, “Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gave me strength, improved my appetite, 
and renewed my lease of life.” 

No other Sarsaparilla has sucha sharpening effect upon 
the appetite. No other preparation tones and strength- 
ens the digestive organs like 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Try this Spring Medicine now. It imparts new life and 
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energy to all who take it. 

The Registrar of Deeds for Middlesex County, Mass. 
Northern District, says: “I have never found anything 
that hit my wants as Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it purities my 
blood, and seems to make me over.” 

“I have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla with wonderful re- 
sults. Say all you can in praise of this valuable remedy ; tlie 
medicine will back it.°—C.W. CUMMINGS, Meriden, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by druggists. Fuller & Fuller, Chicago; Richardson 
&Co., St. Louis; Lae yg &Co., San Francisco; Strong, 
Cobb & Co.,Cleveland,O., and eastern wholesale druggists 
Made by C1. HOOD '& CO., Lowell, Mass. $1; 6 for st 









PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have we lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands. It bas not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 













J YOU EXPERIENCE BAD TASTE in mo pouth, 
sallowness or yellow color of skin, feel stupid 2 
drowsy, appetite unsteady, frequent headache or dizzi- 
ness, you are “ bilious,” and nothing will arouse your li “ ” 
er to action and strengthen up your system equi ul to Dr. 
Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” By druggists. 










Toany —— with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, ! can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
malt. Valuable Treatise Free. 
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of his own experience; e 
2 the only known means of per- 








manent cure.’’—-Ba 
fiev. T. P. CHILDS, tro 














